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HISTORY  AS  A  SOCIAL  STUDY 

R.  O.  IlroiiEs 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  STUDY 
PITTSBURGH  (PA.)  PUBIJC  SCHOOLS 

A»  Ihc  author  of  manif  textbooks  and  an  an  outstanding  trader  In  the  field,  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  tiro  textbooks  disrussrd  is  tcell  qualified  to  throw  light  upon  this  aspect 

of  history  teaching. 


IS  it  or  isn’t  it  ?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  need  to  answer  before  go- 
ing  any  further  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject.  Some  years  ago, 
an  excellent  little  btiok  appeared,  Ix'ar- 
ing  the  title  “History  and  the  Other 
Social  Studi(*8  in  the  Junior  High 
School.”  The  author  of  that  text 
devoted  about  five-sixths  of  his  space 
to  history,  but  in  the  remaining  one- 
sixth  recognized  the  place  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  civics,  political  science,  and  soci¬ 
ology,  in  the  social  science  field.  His 
was  one  of  the  first  books  of  the  kind 
to  nK'ognize  history  as  one  of  a  family, 
rather  than  an  isolated  individual  en¬ 
tity.  The  writer  could  —  but  he  will 
not  —  mention  the  name  of  a  school 
system  which  called  all  of  its  courses 
in  the  social  science  field  “history,” 
even  that  semester’s  work  which  was 
obviously  and  definitely  a  course  in 
j)roblem8  of  democracy  —  except  a 
poor  relative  labeled  “economics,” 
which  was  not  required  of  anybody 
except  commercial  students. 

Dr.  Knowlton,  in  the  opening  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  19S0  Yearbook  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
surveys  interestingly  the  development 
of  the  use  of  the  term  “social  studies,” 
and  the  effects  on  school  programs  of 


the  recognition  of  other  fields  of  so¬ 
cial  interest  than  history.  Professor 
Tryon  in  “The  Social  Sciences  as 
School  Subjects,”  one  of  the  volumes 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  of 
the  American  Historical  Association, 
points  out  the  confusion  of  terms 
which  has  also  confused  the  thinking 
of  many  a  teacher  and  curriculum 
maker.  With  the  debate  on  whether 
we  should  refer  to  this  group  of  sub¬ 
jects  as  social  sciences  or  social  stud¬ 
ies,  w’e  are  not  going  to  concern  oui> 
selves  in  this  brief  article,  preferring 
to  accept  the  apparent  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “social  studies,” 
w’hether  it  is  accurate  or  not. 

Now,  what  are  the  social  studies? 
Chapter  IV  in  the  Fourteenth  Year¬ 
book,^  the  author  of  which  is  strongly 
suspected  to  be  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard, 
discusses  “The  Nature  of  the  Social 
Studies.”  In  it  we  find  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

“The  social  studies  embrace  bodies  of 
knowledge  and  thought  pertaining  to 
the  relations  of  human  beings — men, 
women,  and  children — to  one  another, 
and  to  the  physical  environment  in 
which  they  live  and  work.” 

If  we  accept  that  statement  as  correct, 
any  subject  of  study  which  deals  with 


1  “The  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  1936,’’  The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 
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the  relation  of  human  beings  with  one 
another  must  be  a  social  study.  Does 
history  do  that? 

A  better  question  would  be,  does 
history  do  anything  else  ?  Even  if  we 
look  upon  it  as  simply  a  record  of 
things  that  happened  in  the  past,  those 
things  inevitably  involved  activities  of 
human  beings,  which  equally  ineviti- 
bly  affected  the  lives  of  other  human 
beings.  Even  if  history  were  nothing 
but  a  record  of  the  alleged  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  kings  and  generals,  that 
statement  would  still  hold,  and  if  we 
interpret  history  in  the  sense  in  which 
most  intelligent  people  do  today,  it 
covers  every  range  of  activity  in  which 
human  beings  can  engage. 

Dr.  Beard  says  further,*  after  re¬ 
marking  that  the  social  studies  are  all 
alike  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
already  given: 

“They  may  be  divided,  however,  into 
two  groups  for  the  sake  of  convenience: 

(1)  those  which  deal  with  things  as 
they  now  are  or  are  supposed  to  be ;  and 

(2)  history.  Here  the  difference  lies  in 
the  span  of  years  or  ‘time  depth’  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  writer  or  thinker.” 

After  taking  a  fairly  long  paragraph 
to  illustrate  the  content  of  the  other 
social  studies,  he  goes  on: 

“History  is  the  most  difficult  and 
comprehensive  of  all — it  takes  within  its 
scope  everything  that  has  happened  on 
this  earth  since  the  human  race  began 
its  career  here.” 

The  writer  must  confess  that  when 
he  first  saw  in  print  this  idea  that 
history  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
social  studies,  he  was  astonished,  for 
he  knew  that  in  most  of  the  school 
courses  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
history  was  the  earliest  social  study 
to  which  any  attention  was  given.  But 
since  Dr.  Beard  is  more  often  right 
than  wrong,  the  writer’s  conclusion 

t  Op.  cit.,  p.  55. 


finally  was  that  whether  history  is  dif¬ 
ficult  or  easy  depends  upon  how  much 
of  history  one  tries  to  teach  or  learn 
at  any  given  time.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  sum  total  of  all  history  includes 
everything  that  could  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about,  at  any  given  time  in  the 
past,  under  the  name  of  civics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  geography,  psychology,  or 
what  have  you?  If  that  is  the  case, 
and  history  includes  the  events  and 
ideas  which  underlie  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  the  other  social  studies,  it 
must  be  a  social  study  itself. 

Today  it  would  seem  that  there  can 
be  no  considerable  disagreement  with 
that  interpretation  of  history.  Not  a 
word  in  the  whole  Fourteenth  Year¬ 
book  conveys  any  other  impression 
than  that  the  committee  w'hich  pre¬ 
pared  that  valuable  volume  automati¬ 
cally  and  unquestioningly  counted  his¬ 
tory  as  one  of  the  social  studies — and, 
we  may  add  in  truth,  as  only  one  of 
them.  The  1936  Yearbook  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
to  w’hich  wo  have  already  referred, 
took  that  same  attitude,  and  gave  to 
various  aspects  of  history  under  that 
name  only  throe  out  of  fourteen  chap¬ 
ters. 

If  history  is  a  social  study,  to  what 
extent  does  that  fact  affect  its  place 
in  the  program  of  studies  and  its 
treatment  in  the  classroom?  We  can 
touch  on  this  very  important  question 
only  very  briefly.  Whole  volumes 
might  be  —  and  perhaps  have  been  — 
w’ritten  on  either  branch  of  that  double 
question. 

Chapter  IX  of  the  Fourteenth 
Yearbook  (p.  179)  lists  three  types  of 
organization  of  social  studies  mate¬ 
rial  : 
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*‘(1)  Separate  subject  courses  in  geog* 
raphy,  history,  civics,  economics, 
sociology,  and  other  social  stud* 
ies. 

(2)  General  social  science  courses 
with  the  materials  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  organized  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  relationship  to  the  social 
studies  as  a  whole. 

(3)  An  integrated  curriculum  in 
which  the  social  studies  are  or¬ 
ganized  with  or  without  the 
preservation  of  their  identity  in 
a  definite  relationship  to  the  en¬ 
tire  curriculum.” 

On  another  page,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  attempts  at  supposedly  “progres¬ 
sive”  programs  in  which  teachers  and 
pupils  are  supposed  to  forget  that 
there  ever  were  any  such  things  as 
“subjects”  of  study. 

The  first  of  these  plans  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  oldest  but  has  by  no  means 
disappeared  from  courses  of  study. 
History,  geography,  and  civics  are 
treated  as  distinctly  separate  subjects. 
The  writer  of  Chapter  IX  in  the 
Fourteenth.  Yearbook  explains  this  by 
saying  that  the  problem  was  less  vital 
in  the  past  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  content  of  the  subjects. 

“History  was  a  record  of  political  and 
military  events;  geography  was  a  study 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth; 
and  civics  was  a  study  of  the  form  of 
civil  government.  Since  these  subjects 
had  little  in  common,  the  opportunity 
for  correlation  of  materials  was  lim¬ 
ited.” 

Xow,  however,  w’ho  would  pretend 
that  any  of  those  three  subjects  —  for 
the  time  being  limiting  our  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  social  studies  to  those  three 
—  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
unbreakable  barriers  ?  History  is  no 
longer  merely  politics  and  war.  It 
considers  how  people  lived,  how  they 
earned  their  living,  and  how  they 
tried  to  plan  their  lives  on  steadily 


higher  levels  of  thought.  Geography 
no  longer  deals  merely  with  mountains 
and  rivers  and  the  capitals  of  states, 
but  considers  all  the  activities  of 
people  as  far  as  they  are  affected  by 
their  physical  environment.  Civics  no 
longer  calls  for  merely  memorizing 
the  names  and  duties  of  public  offi¬ 
cials,  but  discusses  the  problems  with 
which  governments  de.il  because  die 
iieeds  or  demands  of  their  people  seem 
to  require  it. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  any  attempt 
to  think  of  these  three  most  common 
social  studies  as  entirely  distinct  from 
one  another  is  inexcusable.  History 
shoe’s  how  geography  has  affected  the 
development  of  individuals  and  of  na¬ 
tions.  It  explains  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  governments  were  over¬ 
thrown  and  new  constitutions  were 
made,  and  how  time  has  steadily  en¬ 
larged  the  field  in  which  governments 
must  or  are  willing  to  operate.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  no  longer  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  learn  through  history  that  a 
new  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America  was  drawn  up  in 
1787,  but  at  the  time  we  learn  that 
fact,  we  want  to  understand  the  big 
features  of  the  Constitution  which  was 
drawn  up  at  that  time.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  to  know  that  it  is  only 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  country 
that  cotton  and  tobacco  can  be  grown 
extensively  with  profit,  but  we  demand 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  way  that  geo¬ 
graphical  fact  affected  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

The  writer  does  not  care,  at  this 
point,  to  argue  the  relative  merits  of 
“fusion”  courses  in  which  we  no 
longer  distinguish  certain  topics  as 
“history,”  “geography,”  or  “civics,” 
but  treat  all  the  material  as  simply 
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different  aspects  of  a  unified  “social 
science”  program ;  or  whether  we 
should  still  study  geography,  history, 
and  civics  under  those  names,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  not  only  admit 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  three  subjects 
bears  directly  on  the  other  two,  but 
make  use  of  such  correlations  when¬ 
ever  they  will  help  toward  the  under¬ 
standing  of  whatever  may  be  the 
theme  of  the  day  in  the  classroom.  In 
passing,  the  writer  may  explain,  per¬ 
haps,  that  the  1936  Yearbook  of  the 
Xational  Council  for  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies,  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  failed 
to  have  a  chapter  on  the  fusion  idea 
in  the  social  studies  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  History  as  a  social  study 
invisf,  then,  recognize  its  place  as  one 
of  a  group  that  contributes  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  the  others,  and 
claims  contributions  from  all  of  them. 

If  history .  is  a  social  study,  how 
shall  it  be  treated  in  our  school  pro¬ 
grams  and  experiences  ?  Certainly  the 
day  has  pasae<l  when  memorizing  the 
textbook  is  assumed  to  prove  that  one 
knows  history.  Xo  one  would  expect 
the  writer  to  pretend  that  textbooks 
no  longer  are  useful.  They  are,  and 
a  school  room  that  attempts  to  get 
along  without  them  is  imposing  an  in¬ 
excusable  burden  upon  the  instructor, 
and  making  it  more  difficult  for  most 
pupils  to  get  the  greatest  value  from 
their  study.  But  the  textbook  is  not 
the  subject.  The  textbook  is  a  tool  to 
be  used  in  the  understanding  of  the 
topics  with  which  it  deals.  It  should 
be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  source  of 
information  and  suggestion,  and  not 
as  containing  all  there  is  know  about 
the  subject. 

Moreover,  the  history  classroom  is 
no  longer  a  place  merely  where  pupils 
answer  questions  asked  by  a  teacher. 


The  teacher  who  does  not  arouse  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and 
who  does  not  encourage  honest  expres¬ 
sion  of  differenees  of  opinion,  is  nei¬ 
ther  doing  his  duty  nor  meeting  in  any 
proper  way  the  opportunities  before 
him.  Besides,  history  fails  to  serve 
its  proper  purpose  if  it  is  left  in  the 
past  and  not  linked  up  with  the  pres¬ 
ent.  There  may  still  be  some  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  anti<iuarian  attitude 
toward  history  on  the  part  of  one  who 
takes  delight  in  discovering  things  that 
are  no  longer  meaningful  in  the  life 
of  today.  If  one  wishes  to  make  that 
kind  of  use  of  history  his  hobby,  it  is 
as  justifiable  as  collecting  ancient 
glassware;  but  as  an  attitude  for  the 
schoolroom,  it  is  totally  out  of  place. 
History  must  lx?  made  to  live  in  the 
past  and  to  explain  the  present,  and  to 
give  some  basis  for  intelligent  looking 
into  the  future.  As  a  social  study, 
history  can  do  all  this,  and  will  if 
properly  handled  by  a  skillful  teacher. 

History,  then,  is  a  social  study. 
From  every  aspect  of  any  proper  defi¬ 
nition  of  that  term,  history  fills  the 
bill.  It  is  only  one,  however,  of  a 
group  of  social  studies,  all  of  which 
are  interdependent.  Its  place  in  the 
school  program  of  today  is  to  work, 
by  whatever  means  may  be  most  prac¬ 
ticable  in  a  particular  situation,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  other  social  studies, 
to  build  intelligent  citizens  who  have 
some  understanding  not  only  of  the 
conditions  that  are  round  about  them, 
but  of  the  circumstances  that  brought 
those  conditions  into  existence.  In  the 
well-managed  classroom,  history  will 
be  treated  not  as  a  record  of  people 
and  things  that  are  dead  and  gone,  but 
as  an  explanation  of  life  and  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  thoughtful  question 
and  frank  expression  of  both  opinion 
and  conclusion. 
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THK  outstanding  tondcncy  in  the 
Social  Studies  is  emphasis  on  the 
present.  A  bewildered  society  in 
a  transitional  era  is  acutely  conscious 
of  conditions  that  ought  not  to  lx?,  and 
it  is  confronted  by  analyses,  solutions, 
jiaiiaceas  presented  by  the  press, 
learned  societies,  party  politics,  prt's- 
sure  groups,  and  every  speaker  that 
can  get  an  audience  in  a  hall  or  on 
the  air.  In  addition  there  are  actual 
experiments  by  national  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  at  home  and  by  governments 
of  foreign  countries  that  thrill  or  ter¬ 
rify  as  the  case  may  be.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  Chinese  with  a  philosophy  and  a 
family  concept  that  sees  the  present  as 
but  an  insignificant  fragment  of  the 
ages  may  view  the  scene  with  equa¬ 
nimity,  but  the  high-strung  American 
to  whom  democratic  teaching  and  the 
universal  press  and  radio  have  made 
the  affairs  of  the  world  his  immediate 
concern  feels  that  catastrophe  or  prog¬ 
ress  depend  on  his  decisions  and  that 
consequently  he  must  study  to  under¬ 
stand,  strive  to  improve.  This  con¬ 
cern  with  the  present  is  the  penalty  — 
or  better  the  challenge — of  this  age 
when  the  process  of  social  change  is 
speeded  up  alarmingly  and  the  com¬ 
mon  man  has  risen  to  a  consciousness 
that  society’s  interests  and  problems 
are  personal  matters  to  him. 

Education,  as  the  training  of  the 
young  citizen,  must  reflect  society’s  in¬ 
terests,  and  since  the  Social  Studies 


are  of  all  school  subjects  those  most 
immediately  concerned  with  man  in 
society,  this  modern  tendency  has 
raised  them  to  a  predominant  position 
in  the  curriculum,  in  some  schools  the 
“core”  subjects.  It  has  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  those  Social  Studies  dealing 
with  contemporary  society  such  as 
Economics,  Sociology,  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  such  fusion  subjects  as 
Problems  of  American  Democracy, 
and  has  decidedly  altered  the  empha¬ 
sis  in  history  courses  from  a  study  of 
the  past  for  its  own  sake  to  the  study 
of  the  past  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  the  present. 

These  changes  have  made  the  Social 
Studies  a  battleground,  not  of  two  op¬ 
posing  forces  but  of  many  contending 
factions.  There  is  contention  among 
the  champions  of  rival  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  chiefly  in  college  departments 
of  experts  who,  like  rival  high  priests, 
see  salvation  in  a  particular  cult. 
Some  of  these  would  not  admit  to  wor¬ 
ship  any  below  college  ag6. 

There  are  historians  who  deplore 
the  present  tendency.  To  them  there 
are  such  values  in  the  study  of  the  past 
per  86  that  one  need  not  consider 
knowledge  of  the  present  as  anything 
more  than  a  useful  bi-product  of  such 
study.  But  just  as  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  may  be  affected,  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously,  by  the  election  re¬ 
turns  (as  “Mr.  Dooley”  once  sug¬ 
gested),  so  even  conservative  histori- 
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an8  have  —  if  one  were  permitted  to 
make  a  modem  “Dooleyism” — an  ear 
to  the  ground  and  an  eye  on  the  pres¬ 
ent!  Thus  the^  “Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Examinations  in  History” 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  states,  “There  is  a  decided  dis¬ 
position  to  develop  history  courses  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  necessary  background  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  current  political  issues. 
In  its  extreme  form  this  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  the  proposal  to  teach  history 
backwards.  The  Commission  admits 
the  validity  of  this  method  of  approach 
but  believes  it  has  been  overempha¬ 
sized  .  .  .  — a  dispassionate  under¬ 
standing  of  human  behavior  in  the 
past  is  more  desirable  than  a  complete 
preoccupation  with  those  particular 
manifestations  of  man’s  past  behavior 
which  tie  in  most  closely  with  his 
immediate,  contemporary  interests.” 
Again,  referring  to  the  opinion  “which 
regards  the  functional  approach  to 
economic,  sociological,  and  political 
problems  as  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance,”  and  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  subcommittee  for  a  one-year  course 
in  Economics,  “the  Commission  still 
maintains  that  the  departmentalizing 
of  the  social  studies  had  better  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  after  the  student  has  en¬ 
tered  college.”  But  after  taking  this 
decidedly  conservative  attitude  towards 
the  contemporary  approach  to  history 
and  denying  the  validity  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  social  studies  as  High 
School  subjects,  the  Commission  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  acknowledge  the  present  trend 
by  recommendations  quite  revolution¬ 
ary,  including  a  study  in  the  twelfth 


year  of  “Contemporary  Civilization,” 
and  a  “Social  Process”  or  “Social 
Problems”  approach  in  all  history 
courses  that  would  emphasize  those 
elements  which  are  present  in  all  hu¬ 
man  societies  and  that  are  basically 
those  of  contemporary  society. 

Even  among  those  who  are  agreed 
that  the  primary  purpose  is  to  under¬ 
stand  the  present  there  is  contention. 
Ther^  are  some  who  would  keep  a  de¬ 
cided  chronological  core  to  the  course, 
studying  different  ages  or  periods  in 
order  to  get  as  complete  an  under¬ 
standing  as  possible  but  with  conscious 
effort  to  show  the  origins  or  develop¬ 
ments  of  important  processes,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  institutions  in  contempo¬ 
rary  society.  Others  would  focus  on 
an  understanding  of  present  phenome¬ 
na  and  trace  each  institution,  problem 
or  movement  from  the  past  to  the  pres¬ 
ent;  or  even  “teach  history  back¬ 
wards”  and  trace  from  present  to  past. 
These  methods  have  been  called  the 
“chronological”  versus  the  “topical” 
approaches;  they  might  well  be  called 
the  “horizontal”  versus  the  “vertical.” 

Today  it  is  fairly  generally  accepted 
that  the  term  “Social  Studies”  should 
be  applie<l  to  selections  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  materials  of  the  “Social 
Sciences”  for  instructional  purposes.* 
This  definition  implies  that  there  are 
not  clear-cut  right  and  wrong  selec¬ 
tions  and  arrangements.  What  par¬ 
ticular  organization  should  be  used 
will  be  determined  by  various  factors 
such  as  objectives,  curriculum,  materi¬ 
als,  local  and  professional  preferences. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  hori¬ 
zontal  approach  at  certain  levels  in 


1  Report  printed  in  “Social  Studies,”  Dec.  1936.  For  reprints  send  to  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  St.,  New  York  City.  Quotations  from  pp.  648,  549.  See 
also  article  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

3  See  E.  B.  W’^esley,  “Teaching  the  Social  Studies,”  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  1937,  p.  4; 
also  A.  C.  and  D.  H.  Blnlng,  “Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools,”  New  York, 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1935,  p.  2. 
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the  curriculum  and  the  vertical  at 
others.  Repetition  is  a  most  serious 
problem  in  the  Social  Studies.  In  a 
curriculum  based  on  a  double  or  triple 
cycle  of  chronological  courses  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  High  School  asks  ‘Vhy  must 
we  study  American  History  again,  we 
have  had  it  so  many  times,”  while  in 
the  topical  approach  certain  units  such 
as  Transportation  are  repeated  need¬ 
lessly  if  not  endlessly.  Repetition  is 
good  if  by  varied  approaches  it  ham¬ 
mers  in  great  truths;  if  the  approach 
is  substantially  the  same  each  time  it 
does  indeed  become  “vain  repetition” 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  ask  why  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  ask  for  more  time  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  when  there  is  so  much  needless 
repetition.  The  fault  seems  to  be  that 
the  curriculum  in  the  Social  Studies 
is  too  often  planned  for  certain  grades, 
such  as  Junior  High  School,  without 
sufficient  reference  to  the  work  in  pre¬ 
vious  and  succeeding  grades.  Too  few 
curricula  are  planned  for  prc^ess 
from  Grades  I  through  XII  (better 
still  plan  for  Grades  I  through  XVI, 
with  plenty  of  flexibility,  however.) 
Instead  of  this  controversy  over  the 
relative  merits  of  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  courses,  a  study  should  be  made  to 
see  if  intelligent  use  of  both  may  not 
give  students  the  values  of  each  ap¬ 
proach  and  at  the  same  time  construc¬ 
tively  meet  this  problem  of  repetition. 

The  writer,  while  fully  recognizing 
the  validity  of  the  “vertical”  ap¬ 
proach,  nevertheless  prefers  the  “hori¬ 
zontal”  for  Senior  High  School  history 
courses.  It  is  his  preference  to  have 
his  students  understand  periods  and 
situations  in  the  past  and  realize  that 
both  then  and  now  various  aspects  of 

S  R.  V.  Harlow,  "A  History  of  the  United 
Preface,  p.  vl. 


life  are  interrelated,  and  that  however 
advisable  it  may  be  on  occasion  to  seg¬ 
regate  factors  in  neat  pigeon  holes  for 
further  study,  they  can  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood  (mly  in  their  relations  with 
other  elements.  History,  then  and 
now,  is  determined  by  the  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  of  institutions  and  various  as¬ 
pects  of  life.  There  is  value  in  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  the  colonial  period, 
or  the  pre-Civil  War  decade,  or  the 
“Progressive  Era”  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  Wilson.  There  will  be 
value  years  hence  in  studying  this 
post-World  War  period.  In  the  verti¬ 
cal  approach  the  student  finds  the 
colonial  period  described  under  from 
four  to  eight  topics  in  different  parts 
of  a  text ;  he  finds  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  his  era  referred  to  in  connection 
w'ith  trusts,  railroads,  natural  re¬ 
sources,  peace,  imperialism,  but  the 
man  himself  never  appears  as  a  leader 
in  a  very  significant  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  our  national  life.  Harlow* 
gives  this  point  of  view  vigorously  as 
follows,  “The  author  has  no  quarrel 
with  teachers  who  want  their  history 
arranged  in  units  and  problems.  Such 
Procrustean  beds  are  artificial,  but  so 
too  is  any  logical  arrangement  of  his¬ 
torical  material.  Human  events  have 
not  arranged  themselves  in  neat  pat¬ 
terns,  and  it  requires  no  little  forcing 
to  fit  them  into  our  l(^cal  minds.  .  .  . 
—  he  has  come  to  believe  that  there 
is  value  in  studying  situations,  be¬ 
cause  we  live  in  the  midst  of  situa¬ 
tions.  To  understand  a  situation  we 
must  examine  it  in  its  parts,  but  we 
must  also  examine  it  as  a  whole.  To 
promote  this  examination  as  a  whole, 
the  chronological  treatment  still  has 
many  advantages.” 

States.”  New  Tork:  Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  1934, 
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The  High  School  student  should 
have  reached  a  stage  of  maturity  in 
which  he  can  comprehend,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  chronologv'.  Without  such  com¬ 
prehension  the  study  of  history  is  of 
course  largely  meaningless.  The  earli¬ 
er  years  in  Senior  High  School  may 
well  present  the  history  or  background 
of  contemporary  society,  and  the  last 
year  as  climax  of  the  Secondary 
School  course  be  concerned  primarily 
with  the  present.  If  time  permits 
there  should  lx*  separate  courses  in 
Kconomics,  Sociology,  and  Govern¬ 
ment;  otherwise  some  fusion  course 
such  as  Problems  of  American  13<*- 
-  mocracy  or  Contem|)orarv  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  There  is  decided  evidence  that 
this  is  the  present  tendency,  lx>th  in 
the  prevalence  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  non-college  programs  of  study,  and 
now  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  on  Historv’  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  already 
referred  to.  If  the  twelfth  year  is 
devoted  to  the  present,  there  is  less 
need  of  topical  analysis  in  the  earlier 
years,  and  a  distinct  gain  is  made  in 
seeing  cross  sections  of  earlier  })eriods 
as  a  contrasting  approach  to  modem 
sc/ciety.  However,  while  the  writer  is 
presenting  his  own  preference  for  the 
chronological  or  horizontal  approach 
in  the  earlier  Senior  High  School 
years,  his  basic  plea  is  that  oirriculum 
nmkers  plan  complete  programs  for 
the  entire  elementary  and  secondary 
school  curriculum  in  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies,  with  a  balance  between  topical 
and  chronological  courses  which  will 
give  students  the  values  in  each  and 
by  this  varied  approach  make  repeti¬ 
tion  become  growth. 

Quite  informally  the  writer  will 

4  “Social  Education,”  Jan.  1937 

5  Hayes  and  Moon.  “Modern  History.' 


discuss  briefly  three  periods  of  history  1 
to  show  how  he  would  link  past  and 
present.  In  another  article^  he  has 
shown  how  his  classes  in  American 
history  study  wars  to  give  greater 
reality  and  significance  to  such  study 
and  in  order  to  gain  understandings 
of  that  catastrophic  phenomenon  of 
society.  In  the  present  article  three 
jK*rio<ls  will  Ik*  considered,  (1)  Medi¬ 
eval  Society,  (2)  the  Colonial  Period, 

(3)  the  “Progressive  Era.”  In  regard 
to  each,  thr(*e  basic  relationships  will 
lx*  noted  that  will  contribute  to  under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  problems; 
thest^  are  (a)  relation  between  coun¬ 
tries,  or  Xationalism,  (b)  relation  be¬ 
tween  government  and  people,  espe¬ 
cially  the  degree  of  Democracy,  (c) 
the  relation  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee. 

In  the  ^fiddle  Ages  Xationalism 
was  just  appearing.  A  class  will  do 
well  to  study  the  chapter  by  Carlton 
Hayes,  our  leading  authority,  entitled 
“Xations  Become  Patriotic”  in  the 
text  cited  lx*low.'’‘  The  horizon  of  the 
people  was  limited  to  the  neighlxir- 
hood.  There  were  no  ways  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  ignorant  multitudes  to  make 
them  conscious  of  real  or  assumed 
differences  from  other  peoples  or  to 
arouse  national  sentiment.  Loyalties 
that  were  to  lx*  a  basic  clement  in  pa¬ 
triotism  were  tied  to  feudal  lords.  The 
Crusades  made  the  upper  classes  con¬ 
scious  of  national  or  racial  differences, 
and  the  emergence  of  strong  rulers  in 
certain  countries  such  as  England, 
France,  and  Spain  diverted  those  loy¬ 
alties  from  overlords  and  concentrated 
them  on  the  head  of  the  state,  the 
king.  The  change  from  war  fought 
by  a  privileged  class  to  yeoman  with 
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the  long-bow  and  later  the  common 
soldier  with  musket  further  developed 
this  loyalty  to  “God  and  King”  and 
linked  in  the  popular  conception  pa¬ 
triotism  and  war,  a  relationship  so  in¬ 
grained  as  to  be  inseparable  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  even  toilay. 
When  the  writer  recently  asked  a 
class  made  up  of  teachers  whether  pa¬ 
triotism  is  now'  considered  a  valid  ob¬ 
jective  in  teaching  American  History 
several  said,  “No,  because  w’e  are  not 
so  interested  in  w'ar  as  we  were.”  In¬ 
tensification  of  Nationalism  to  its 
present  power  was  to  w’ait  for  the  rise 
of  the  common  man,  press  and  radio, 
and  the  highly  developed  techniques 
of  propaganda.  War  in  the  Middle 
Ages  w’as  confined  to  small  fighting 
forces,  first  of  knights,  then  of  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  the  face-to-face  combat 
necessarily  limited  the  number  slain 
or  injured.  Students  might  well  con¬ 
sider  w'hether  it  means  progress  in 
civilization  that  remarkable  applica¬ 
tion  of  man’s  inventive  genius  plus 
increasing  nationalism  have  now  made 
W’ar  an  enterprise  of  all  the  people 
w’ith  vast  possibilities  of  slaughtering 
civilians  as  well  as  soldiers.  The 
problem  of  the  future  is  the  problem 
of  reconciling  nationalism  and  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  abolishing  war;  this 
it  must  do  if  civilization  is  to  endure. 
A  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  sug¬ 
gest  some  such  thoughts  to  teacher  and 
class. 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
government  and  people  had  scarcely 
aristni  l)ecau8e  in  rural  communities 
and  in  such  national  government  as 
had  appeared  the  common  man  had 
no  rights  and  no  influence.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  true,  valued  rights  were 
forced  by  nobles  from  king,  but  it  was 


to  be  long  centuries  before  these  were 
extended  to  the  people.  In  the  Medi¬ 
eval  towns,  however,  the  artisans  had 
audaciously  bargained  with  local  lords 
and  gained  remarkable  rights  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  although  this  was  exercised 
by  an  oligarchy  of  master  craftsmen. 
The  government  of  a  town  would  be 
fruitful  to  study  as  a  medieval  pre¬ 
cursor  of  towm  and  city  government 
today.  As  we  have  indicated,  national 
government  was  either  non-existent, 
or  in  a  stage  of  conflict  between  local 
lords  and  the  central  government. 
Here  the  student  may  be  made  aware 
of  conflicting  forces  of  centralization 
and  decentralization  with  some  valu¬ 
able  discussion  of  these  forces  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to¬ 
day.  The  New  Deal  has  evoked  new 
clashes  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Where  national  rulers  gained  ascend¬ 
ency,  absolutism  and  divine  right 
w’ere  acknowledged,  and  where  legal¬ 
istic  justification  was  required  the 
Roman  Law  provided  it.  Today 
Fascism  represents  in  one  of  its  as¬ 
pects  an  interesting  throw-back  to  this 
Roman  concept  of  the  state  as  the  su¬ 
preme  entity  with  the  individual  ex¬ 
isting  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  the  state, 
as  opposed  to  the  democratic  ideal  of 
the  state  as  an  agency  of  the  people, 
its  officers  governing  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  The  fact  that  this 
old  Roman  concept  reappeared  first  in 
Italy  is  doubtless  more  than  coinci¬ 
dence. 

On  the  manor  the  barrier  between 
employer  and  employed  was  complete, 
an  hereditary  class  barrier  that  was 
insurmountable.  The  nearest  modem 
equivalent  in  this  country  is  the  share- 
cropi)er,  and  the  similarity  extends  to 
metho<ls  of  paying  rental  (in  part). 
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low  standard  of  living,  and  seeming 
permanence  of  status.  If  the  rural 
worker  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  less 
fortunate  than  the  industrial  worker 
of  today  in  his  employer  relations,  the 
artisans  in  the  towns  were  in  some 
points  superior.  There  was  none  of 
the  impersonal,  absentee  ownership  of 
big  business  today,  but  an  intimate 
grouping  of  employer,  joume^^nen, 
and  apprentices  working  together  in 
small  shops  or  workrooms  in  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  house.  There  was  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  completing  a  protluct,  not  the 
monotony  and  impersonality  of  being 
a  mill  hand  concerned  in  some  minor 
process  in  turning  out  a  machine 
product.  In  theory  at  least  each 
journeyman  who  could  pass  certain 
teste  as  to  ability  could  become  an  em¬ 
ployer  or  master.  The  guild  was  ba¬ 
sically  different  from  the  labor  union 
of  today  in  that  it  was  not  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  employees  against  employers, 
but  an  organization  uniting  employers 
and  employees  in  a  variety  of  common 
economic  and  social  interests.  Late 
in  the  Medieval  period  there  were 
journeymen’s  societies  that  were  much 
more  akin  to  our  unions. 

In  the  colonial  period  in  America 
we  find  a  marked  lack  of  nationalism, 
the  patriotism  being  such  emotions  of 
loyalty  to  the  colony  as  gradual  unifi¬ 
cation  of  settlements,  common  experi¬ 
ences,  and  the  provincial  government, 
especially  the  assembly,  could  evoke. 
The  British  colonial  system,  or  more 
accurately  lack  of  system,  failed  to 
develop  loyalty  to  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  or  empire  which  is  today  so 
marked  in  most  of  the  self-governing 
parts  ■  of  the  empire.  At  the  same 
time  the  separate  ties  that  bound  in¬ 
dividual  colonies  to  England  retarded 


national  sentiment  within  the  colonies 
until  bitter  experiences  in  the  crucial 
period  from  1763  to  1776  caused  the 
birth  of  our  nation.  The  previous 
separate  existence  of  the  thirteen  colo¬ 
nies  with  local  patriotisms  and  inter¬ 
colonial  jealousies  led  to  the  relapse 
of  the  new  and  young  nationalism 
when  the  hectic  emotions  of  war  died. 
The  fluctuations  of  national  sentiment 
in  our  history  can  be  traced  dramati¬ 
cally  if  unscientifically  as  a  graph, 
r’sing  in  upward  curves  to  ever  greater 
heights,  even  to  the  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  but  with  interspersed  downward 
trends  such  as  defenders  of  states 
rights  would  like  to  see  again. 

In  original  corporate  colonies  stock¬ 
holders,  whether  staying  in  England 
slaking  money  or  coming  to  the  col¬ 
ony  and  staking  lives,  were  in  theory 
to  share  in  management,  but  the  early 
influence  of  the  colonial  stockholder 
was  probably  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
small  shareholder  in  a  large  corpora¬ 
tion  of  today.  The  evolution  of  the 
political  institution  of  government 
from  those  early  trading  corporations 
ifc  interesting.  There  is  material  here 
to  contribute  to  the  student’s  under¬ 
standing  of  profit  and  non-profit  cor¬ 
porations  today.  Governmental  con¬ 
trol  in  the  later  colonies  rested  in 
some  small  group,  usually  landhold¬ 
ers,  sometimes  members  of  the  sect 
that  established  the  colony,  and  in 
spite  of  the  democratizing  influences 
of  the  early  frontier  and  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a 
document  quite  suspicious  of  democ¬ 
racy,  not  more  than  one  man  in  five 
or  six  could  vote. 

Colonial  economy  was  still  a  very 
simple  matter,  partly  because  of  fron- 
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tier  conditions,  partly  because  of 
England’s  opposition  to  colonial  in¬ 
dustries,  chiefly  because  the  Industrial 
Revolution  had  not  yet  occurred.  The 
longshoremen  of  Boston  may  have 
been  a  lusty  group  with  some  common 
worker  consciousness,  but  with  ninety 
percent  of  the  people  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  remainder  in  small 
shops  or  shipyards  working  side  by 
fide  with  employers  the  issue  of  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relations  was  still  a 
personal,  not  a  class  matter. 

As  the  study  of  history  approaches 
the  present  the  correlations  of  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  era  with  developments 
and  problems  of  today  become  increas¬ 
ingly  frequent  and  insistent.  Space 
j»ermits  us  but  a  few  hints  of  the  rich 
possibilities  in  the  “Progressive  Era” 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  an  era  that  in  social  experi¬ 
mentation,  the  hopes  of  liberals  and 
fears  of  conservatives,  as  well  as  in 
the  memories  of  middle-aged  people  of 
today,  is  close  to  us.  Nationalism  was 
vigorous  both  in  its  international  as¬ 
pect  of  emotional  patriotism  of  the 
“my  country  right  or  wrong”  type 
and  in  its  internal  aspect  of  increas¬ 
ing  centralization.  Theo<lore  Roose¬ 
velt,  although  receiving  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  service  to  interna¬ 
tional  peace,  on  the  other  hand  advo¬ 
cated  a  “big  stick”  nationalism,  seen 
in  Latin  American  relations,  the  trip 
of  the  White  Squadron  to  the  Far 
East,  and  such  Bismarckian  words  as 
the  remark  that  America  should  “play 
a  great  part  in  the  world,  and  espe¬ 
cially  .  .  .  perform  those  deeds  of 
blood,  of  valor,  which  above  every¬ 
thing  else  bring  national  renown.”* 


Our  country  got  a  taste  of  national 
power,  both  militAriatic  and  imperial¬ 
istic,  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  we 
shared  plentifully  in  this  world-wide 
development  that  culminated  in  the 
World  War  and  seems  headed  for 
even  more  terrible  crises  and  disasters. 

Both  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson  seem  to  have  had  sincere 
faith  in  democracy.  Government  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  the  people  included 
conserving  the  country’s  resources, 
protecting  consumers  (Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act),  curbing  the  economic  oli¬ 
garchy,  seeking  an  extensive  program 
of  political  and  social  reform,  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  franchise  to  women.  The 
apparently  sincere,  certainly  emotion¬ 
ally  effective,  interpretation  by  Wil¬ 
son  that  we  were  fighting  “to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy”  proved 
to  be  a  tragic  illusion.  The  political 
reforms  of  the  “Progressive  Era” 
seem  too  largely  to  have  been  based 
cn  a  belief  that  a  change  in  form  or 
mechanism  would  return  political 
power  to  the  people.  This  superficial 
view,  together  with  the  interruption 
of  reform  and  the  diversion  of  ideal¬ 
ism  to  the  hectic  emotionalism  of  war, 
led  to  a  collapse  of  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  the  post-war  period  of  disillu¬ 
sionment,  cynicism,  and  “sophistica¬ 
tion.” 

The  age  of  industrialism  was  fully 
advanced,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  employer^ 
employee  relations  in  big  business. 
In  a  period  of  prosperity  and  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  strikes  were  spas¬ 
modic  and  not  epidemic.  Theodore 
Ikoorevelt  with  his  “square  deal”  did 
not  ondenr  himself  to  organized  labor 
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any  more  than  to  organized  capital, 
however  much  workers  as  individuals 
may  have  supported  him.  States, 
rather  than  the  national  government, 
were  concerned  with  labor  laws.  With 
some  exceptions  the  general  attitude 
seemed  to  be  that  the  types  of  demo¬ 
cratic  reform  mentioned  above,  the  so- 
called  restoration  of  government  to  the 
people,  would  sufficiently  take  care  of 
the  worker.  The  most  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  which  point  to  present  tenden¬ 
cies  were  the  Adamson  Act,  forced 
through  Congress  in  a  critical  jx'riod 
of  our  neutrality  by  the  pressure  of 
the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  and  Clause 
Six  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  that 


declared  that  “the  labor  of  human 
beings  is  not  a  commodity  or  article 
of  commerce,”  and  exempted  labor 
unions  from  “restraint  of  trade” 
prosecution. 

The  above  illustrations  represent 
some  very  fragmentary  suggestions  of 
how  the  alert  teacher,  in  a  history 
course  that  is  basically  horizontal  or 
a  study  of  the  intenvoven  factors  of 
life  in  periods  of  the  past,  will  con¬ 
tinually  note  correlations  with  pres¬ 
ent  problems,  a  correlation  that  will 
create  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
past,  indicate  the  continuity  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  contribute  definitely  to  an 
understanding  of  the  present. 


CITIZENSHIP  CONSCIOUS 

Harold  Fields 

CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK 

The  trriter  preKcntn  here  one  of  the  interesting  experiments  in  citizenship  training 
charaet, eristic  of  the  efforts  to  adjust  history  and  the  other  social  studies  to  present- 
day  demands  upon  our  public  schools. 


IX  these  days,  when  the  medical 
profession  is  endeavoring  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  alleviate  personal  ills  by 
injections  of  different  serums  in  the 
human  system — the  victims  call  them 
“jabs”  —  the  question  arises  whether 
similar  doses  cannot  lie  ^iven  to  the 
social  system  to  achieve  parallel  re¬ 
sults  for  our  social  ills. 

If  the  average  citizen  of  fifteen 
years  and  up  were  to  receive  a  few 
“jabs”  about  our  swial  conditions, 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  his  system 
might  set  up  a  fighting  force  which 
eventually  might  overcome  the  factors 
that  were  anti-social.  Our  dormant, 
passive,  disinterested  attitude  towards 
problems  of  citizenship  is  largely 
based  on  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack 
of  personal  association  with  current 
problems.  Too  many  of  ns  have  not 
Wn  exposed.  We  need  a  few,  telling 
social  jabs.  Few  of  us,  whether  we  be 
students,  teachers,  or  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  realize  that  we  are  paying 
five  million  dollars  daily  for  the  care 
of  criminals  in  this  country.  That 
means  a  cost  of  close  to  $2,000,000,000 
a  year  —  a  powerful  jab.  We  little 
realize  that  there  is  an  average  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  serious  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  daily  in  this  country.  We  have 
not  been  informed  that  more  than 
$1,500,000,000  must  be  spent  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  results  of  persons  un¬ 
equipped  to  properly  carry  on  their 
own  work.  We  are  remarkably  casual 


about  the  army  of  5,000,000  illiterates 
in  this  nation.  Yet  all  of  these  facts 
— and  countless  others  like  them — are 
jabs  that  the  average  citizen  must  yet 
feel  before  he  realizes  that  their  cor¬ 
rection  lies,  in  part,  in,  a  change  in 
attitude  which  will  lead  toward  mu¬ 
tual  participation  in  helping  to  stem 
social  ills. 

If  we  could  sell  that  idea,  we  could 
make  citizenship  a  real,  live,  intelli¬ 
gent  quantity  in  our  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  make-up.  And  the  one  place  to 
start  it  is  in  the  schools.  The  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  we  have  to  work  is 
receptive  and  primed  to  absorb  infor¬ 
mation.  The  newer  educational  phi¬ 
losophy  calls  for  an  application  as 
well  as  a  teaching  of  fundamentals. 
But  this  philosophy  is  not  yet  a  na¬ 
tionally  accepted  one.  At  this  very 
date,  when  this  article  is  being  wrrit- 
ten,  a  nearby  community  is  debating 
whether  or  not  more  than  the  three 
R's  should  be  taught.  Yet  our  boys 
and  girls  are  alive  today;  we  cannot 
lull  them  into  mental  acceptance  of 
trite  platitudes.  The  film,  the  radio, 
and  the  press  have  been  effective 
agents  in  spreading  the  message  of 
lawlessness,  of  unemployment,  of  eco¬ 
nomic  uncertainty,  and  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  causative  relationships.  If  pu¬ 
pils  are  to  be  directed  properly,  we, 
the  schools,  must  lead  them  by  meet¬ 
ing  these  issues  intelligently. 

What  the  average  pupil  does  not  see 
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is  his  own  relation  to,  and  interest  in, 
these  problems.  As  teachers,  we  must 
inject  him  with  the  virus  of  social  in¬ 
terdependence.  We  cannot  do  it  by 
talking  about  it,  or  by  lecturing  — 
that  becomes  too  “preachy,”  too  im¬ 
personal,  too  distant.  Nor  can  we 
make  it  a  matter  of  personal  contact 
in  all  schools;  in  some  of  our  cities, 
the  closest  contact  to  practical  citizen¬ 
ship  lies  only  in  the  intimate  ties 
among  the  families  constituting  such 
communities. 

None  the  less,  in  the  larger  com¬ 
munities,  experiments  are  being  made 
that  seem  to  point  to  some  hopeful 
trend  in  this  problem.  Such  efforts 
are  rarely  connected,  but  they  are 
sanguine  because  they  show  a  wistful 
attitude  and  an  earnest  approach. 
From  them  all,  there  will  inevitably 
come  the  beginning  of  a  positive,  real¬ 
istic  and  practical  program.  Such  a 
program  will  make  our  younger  and 
older  citizens  conscious  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  obligations  and  will 
help  reduce  the  number  who  become 
despondent  and  desperate  because  of  a 
sense  of  loneliness  in  meeting  their 
pressing,  individual  problems.  Citi¬ 
zenship  will  become  a  community  and 
family  matter,  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  schools  will  make  it  possible 
through  cooperation  and  willingness 
to  participate.  If  we  accept  the 
premise  that  citizenship  is  predicated 
upon  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  concept 
of  intelligent  understanding,  and  on 
the  ordinary  decencies  and  group  ac¬ 
tions  that  lead  men  to  live  amicably 
with  their  fellowmen,  then  we  must 
indeed  look  to  the  schools  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  end. 

One  school  that  has  already  recog¬ 
nized  that  premise  as  basic  to  its  edu¬ 


cational  program  is  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  in  New  York 
City.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  an  eco¬ 
nomically  poor,  foreign-born,  cold- 
water  tenement  section,  that  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  lacking  in  a  recognition  of  com¬ 
munity  responsibilities,  its  acceptance 
of  this  task  has  caused  it  to  recognize 
the  arduous  factors  inherent  in  such 
a  program.  As  yet,  the  school  hesi¬ 
tates  to  speak  in  terms  of  results;  in 
fact,  the  directors  of  this  project  ab¬ 
hor  the  word.  But  a  trend  of  ap¬ 
proach  has  already  evidenced  itself 
that  is  worthy  of  study,  and  surely  of 
close  attention.  The  basic  problem 
has  been  to  int^rate  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  generations,  the  groups  outside 
the  school  with  those  inside  the  school, 
and  to  get  the  different  types  of  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  community  to  work  with 
each  other. 

To  attain  that  end,  the  originators 
of  the  plan  aimed  at  a  combined  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  and  participation. 
Pupils  in  the  school,  mcmlx'rs  of  the 
faculty,  officials  of  related  city  depart¬ 
ments,  and  representatives  of  some  of 
the  neighborhood  religious,  civic,  ra¬ 
cial,  political,  and  social  movements 
were  enlisted  in  the  program.  They 
were  brought  together  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  a  Community  Advisory 
Council,  liefore  which  all  problems 
were  laid  and  through  which  all  solu¬ 
tions  were  sought.  The  Council 
worked  through  committees  on  which 
sat  students,  faculty  members,  and 
representatives  of  outside  agencies. 
Local  problems  were  put  before  them 
and  discussed.  The  observations  and 
personal  knowledge  of  these  boys  sup¬ 
plemented,  and  frequently  furnished 
the  basis  for,  inquiries.  Methods  of 
correcting  anti-social  factors  and  en- 
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couraging  approved  movements  be¬ 
came  the  concern  of  all.  Occasional 
committees  of  local  groups  held  their 
meetings  in  the  school  auditorium  or 
in  the  principal’s  office.  For  the  first 
time  in  this  area,  pupils,  teachers, 
parents,  and  civic  workers  labored  to¬ 
gether  on  citizenship  problems.  The 
awakening,  after  the  injections,  was 
interesting  and  hopeful. 

However,  it  was  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  working  toward  an  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding,  that  warrants 
our  special  interest.  All  of  the  forces 
mentioned  were  utilized.  It  became 
obvious  that  if  the  school  was  to  func¬ 
tion  as  the  agency,  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  made  conscious  of  the 
significance  of  these  problems,  as  they 
affected  situations  within  the  school  in 
the  community.  The  average  teacher 
could  hardly  l)e  expected  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  area  in  which  he  did  not 
dwell,  if  he  lacked  an  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  coming  up  within  the  school 
building  in  which  he  worked.  To  fos¬ 
ter  such  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  purpose  of  this  work  a  statement 
was  prepared  outlining  the  different 
committees  that  were  to  function,  and 
the  faculty  was  asked  to  volunteer  its 
services.  No  compulsion  was  em¬ 
ployed.  The  statement  was  presented 
as  a  sort  of  prospectus  and  the  mere 
reading  of  it  furnished  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  program  of  action  that  was  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  by  the  school.  Purely 
as  illustrations,  some  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  formed  were:  Parents  Associa¬ 
tion,  Adult  Education,  Juvenile  Aid, 
Guidance,  Assemblies,  Racial,  Old 
Friendship  Club,  Scholarship,  Teach¬ 
ers  Ratings,  Big  Brother  Work,  Citi¬ 
zenship,  Housing,  and  others.  As  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  work  of  these  commit¬ 


tees  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  described,  I  cite  just  three  of  • 
more  than  twenty  committees  that 
were  listed: 

Adult  Education  Committee.  To 
think  through  plans  for  attracting  pa¬ 
rents  and  adults  to  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  school  and  in  other  in¬ 
stitutions;  to  encourage  interest  and 
participation  in  local,  state,  and  federal 
matters;  to  offer  courses  and  arrange 
forums  for  adults  in  the  neighborhood. 

Old  Friendship  Club.  To  follow-up 
the  boys  who  have  left  high  school  b^ 
fore  graduation,  so  as  to  learn  of  their 
experiences  and  their  problems;  to  ad^ 
vise  them  as  to  their  welfare  and  their 
progress;  to  arrange  programs  that  will 
prove  inviting  and  interesting;  to  find 
jobs  for  one  another. 

Citizenship  Committee.  To  encour¬ 
age  aliens  to  become  citizens.  Methods 
of  encouraging  boys  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  community  problems.  Study 
of  social  and  anti-social  conditions  in 
East  Harlem.  Suggested  plans  for 
overcoming  the  latter. 

Appended  to  this,  was  a  list  of  extra¬ 
curricular  clul)s  and  squads  in  which 
boys  and  teachers  could  be  active. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire 
was  encouraging.  Teachers  volun¬ 
teered  to  serve  on  two,  three,  and  more 
groups.  They  b^an  to  sense  the  drift 
of  our  plans.  They  evidenced  a  de¬ 
sire  to  be  part  of  this  unique  contribu¬ 
tion.  They  offered  ideas  that  had  not 
been  suggested.  They  visualized  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  as  a 
community  aid  as  well  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Their  participation 
in  the  work  definitely  helped  speed 
the  development  of  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
munity  consciousness. 

Nor  did  the  plan  stop  there.  The 
aid  of  the  teachers  was  obtained  in 
addressing  local  groups  during  evening 
hours,  and  on  Sundays,  about  the  new 
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problems  in  education.  Because  this 
is  predominantly  a  foreign-bom  sec¬ 
tion,  teachers  who  spoke  in  Spanish 
and  in  Italian,  as  well,  of  course,  as 
in  English,  addressed  church  groups, 
social  and  political  clubs,  racial  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  others.  Contacts 
were  made  with  twenty-one  American 
clubs,  fifteen  English-speaking  church¬ 
es,  ten  Spanish  clubs,  ten  Spanish 
churches  ami  forty-five  Italian  soci¬ 
eties  and  churches.  As  a  result  our 
teachers  came  to  know  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  they  in  turn 
iK'cnme  the  bt'tter  ac<]uaintod  with 
them.  As  members  of  our  faculty, 
these  s|x*akers  presented  the  objectives 
of  our  Community  Advisory  plan, 
they  enumerateil  the  t^"pes  of  courses 
offered  in  our  high  school  to  the  boys 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  explained 
the  newer  concepts  and  problems  in 
the  field  of  education.  Audiences 
from  fifteen  to  tw’o  hundred  listened, 
questioned,  showed  their  interest,  and 
enthusiastically  indicated  their  will¬ 
ingness  and  desire  to  coiiperate  in  the 
program. 

But  even  more  important  than  the 
faculty  participation  in  this  program, 
were  the  activities  of  our  pupils. 
Here  was  no  “student  government” 
plan  with  mayor,  legislative  bo<ly  and 
student  control,  but  cooperation  along 
with  faculty  members.  Where  mem- 
l/ers  of  the  faculty  speak  to  groups  or 
clubs,  it  is  planned  to  have  selected 
pupils  do  likewise;  where  teachers  are 
sitting  on  community  committees,  boys 
are  asked  to  so  serve;  when  the  facul¬ 
ty  met  to  consider  problems  for  the 
betterment  of  the  boys,  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  were  asked  to  sit  in.  This  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  their  own  value,  and  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  too  young 


to  take  part  in  important  problems  of 
this  sort,  put  our  boys  on  their  mettle. 
They  w’ent  to  other  schools  and  ad¬ 
dressed  assemblies  on  the  subject  of 
citizenship ;  they  spoke  before  our  par¬ 
ents  association;  they  visited  exhibits 
related  to  community  problems;  they 
sat  in,  by  assignment,  on  committee 
meetings  of  the  Community  Advisory 
Council ;  they  represented  the  school 
on  panels  calle<l  by  societies  and  col- 
h'ges ;  they  participated  in  conferences 
on  the  menace  of  cellar  clubs;  they 
occasionally  question  speakers  who  are 
invited  to  address  assemblies.  In 
these  and  other  ways,  our  W's  are 
waking  up  to  a  sense  of  their  o\m 
responsibility.  It  was  most  logical 
then  to  note  that  they  were  soon  act¬ 
ing  as  a  check  against  one  another 
when  irresponsible  statements  were 
made  or  unwise  plans  were  projected. 

A  vivid  illustration  of  this  latter 
result  recently  <x*curred  w’hen  one  of 
the  students  of  the  high  school  criti¬ 
cized  the  General  Organization,  mak¬ 
ing  certain  rather  startling  charges. 
It  w'as  quite  obvious  that  his  state¬ 
ments  w’ere  not  based  on  facts  but  were 
the  result  of  a  general  feeling  of  dis¬ 
contentment.  Xone  the  less  such 
statements  have  a  bad  habit  of  going 
far  and  soon  assuming  the  status  of 
proven  fact;  if  stopped  or  barred  by 
the  faculty,  then  the  presumption  of 
truth  is  all  the  more  convincing.  To 
avert  that,  he  was  asked  to  present 
his  charges  before  a  senior  section  of 
loys.  They  demanded  proofs  and 
cross-examined  him  as  interested  par¬ 
ties — but  as  boys  to  boys.  It  did  not 
take  long  before  the  lad  was  apologiz¬ 
ing  and  admitting  he  had  criticized 
without  knowledge  of  what  he  was 
talking  of.  The  report  stopped  there. 
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the  seniors  had  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  done  a  good  job,  and 
the  boy  became  careful  of  his  indict¬ 
ments  thereafter. 

In  like  manner,  along  with  faculty 
members,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
have  some  of  our  better  boys  function 
as  big  brothers,  and  as  tutors  to  the 
slower  pupils.  By  giving  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  boys,  we  hope  to 
make  them  more  mindful  of  their 
community  obligations  and  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  causes  for  anti-social  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  affect  them. 

But  teachers  and  pupils  cannot 
build  citizenship  alone.  The  parents 
and  the  outside  groups  must  share  in 
the  burden.  And  so,  to  attain  that 
end,  the  parents  association  has  be¬ 
come  “personalized”  as  well  as  co¬ 
ordinated  into  a  group.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  stimulate  grade  meet¬ 
ings  with  individual  class  teachers. 
Some  of  the  parents  have  suggested 
that  “round-tables”  on  school  prob¬ 
lems  precede  parents’  meetings — Ital¬ 
ian  parents  discussing  a  given  prob¬ 
lem  in  one  room  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage,  Spanish  parents  in  another 
room  discussing  matters  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  tongue,  and  all  of  them  meeting 
together  to  discuss  the  problems  in 
English.  Classes  have  been  organized 
for  them.  Xaturalization  aid  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  them.  ^lotion  pictures, 
dealing  with  social  problems  like 
housing,  health,  etc.  are  shown  to 
them.  They  are  invited  to  serve  on 
committees.  These  parents,  who  never 
thought  of  entering  a  school  except 
when  their  son  was  in  trouble,  are  now 
overeoming  that  fear  and  are  becom¬ 
ing  responsive  to  problems  leading  to 
better  citizenship. 

The  community  agencies  in  the 
neighborhood  lend  their  aid  to  all ' 


school  problems  and,  in  turn,  call  on 
the  school  for  help  in  solving  their 
own  questions.  Though  we  are  far 
from  having  wdded  all  these  groups 
into  one  with  the  school,  there  is  a 
very  definite  index  of  such  a  trend. 
The  community  recognizes  the  school 
as  one  that  is  thorough  and  progres¬ 
sive.  One  of  its  classes  has  as  its  aim 
the  training  for  leadership  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Another  class  is  giving  all 
its  time  to  a  study  of  economic  and 
social  problems.  In  some  subjects 
homework  is  given  to  the  parents,  as 
when  real  incomes,  attitudes  toward 
immigration,  backgrounds  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  other  problems 
have  been  under  discussion;  this  has 
served  to  interest  fathers  and  mothers 
in  the  pupil’s  work  and  in  the  school’s 
programs.  Motion  pictures  are  fre¬ 
quently  shown  in  the  school.  Visits 
to  related  sections,  movements  and  ex¬ 
hibits  are  quite  common.  Science 
classes  visit  the  planetarium,  music 
groups  go  to  the  opera,  economic  sec¬ 
tions  visit  the  Stock  Exchange,  stu¬ 
dents  in  civics  go  to  industries  and 
housing  exhibits,  health  classes  are 
planning  to  go  to  clinics  —  the  list  is 
long  and  varied. 

But  behind  all  of  this  is  the  idea 
that  pupils  and  teachers  must  be  per¬ 
sonally  in  touch  with  the  problems 
that  are  to  be  met  if  we  are  to  raise 
cur  tone  of  citizenship.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  injecting  citizenship  through 
new  jabs,  with  the  result  that  current 
problems  are  more  meaningful  and 
personal  to  these  boys  than  they  ever 
have  been.  In  parallel  manner,  other 
plans  are  being  drawn  up  in  the  hope 
that  out  of  them  all  may  yet  come,  as 
has  been  said,  a  consciousness  of  citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  individual  that  will 
spell  a  happier  state. 
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The  trriter  tcill  be  remembered  perhaps 
magazine.  This  a  favorite  theme. 

SOME  years  ago  one  of  my  friends 
brought  from  Russia  the  strange 
report  that  a  new  religion  was 
being  developed  in  that  country  —  a 
religion  of  Leninism.  He  said  that 
there  were  shrines  to  the  national  hero 
in  all  schoolrooms,  that  I^enin’s  tomb 
was  becoming  a  center  for  pious  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  that  the  attitudes  of  the 
people  toward  their  great  leader  re¬ 
sembled  religious  worship.  Because 
of  the  reaction  of  Russia  against  the¬ 
ology  and  organizetl  religion  this 
apotheosis  of  Lenin  and  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  he  represented  has  affected  and 
impressed  the  Russian  people  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  But  the  process  by 
which  a  great  leader  is  superhuman- 
ized  and  almost  or  quite  deified  is  not 
a  unique  trait  of  the  Russians.  It  is 
due  to  certain  tendencies  that  reside 
in  human  nature. 

The  exaggerated  egoism  of  a  fami¬ 
ly,  a  tribe,  or  a  nation  may  lead  to 
the  elevation  of  its  heroes  to  an  undue 
superiority.  Your  great-uncle  Elipha- 
let,  who  for  two  generations  has  l)een 
looking  down  from  his  black  walnut 
frame  over  the  dining-room  mantel, 
was  a  great  man,  superior  of  course 
to  your  uncle  Edwin  who  sits  crack¬ 
ing  jokes  at  the  head  of  the  ancestral 
table.  The  Palestinian  Hebrews  were 
inordinately  proud  of  being  the  sons 
of  that  very  human  but  somehow  lov¬ 
able  rascal,  Israel.  And  the  sentence 
of  banishment  passed  by  Massachu¬ 
setts  against  Roger  Williams  is  being 
commuted  to  three  hundred  years. 


as  a  contributor  to  earlier  numbers  of  the 
See  for  example  Education,  June,  19S5. 

If  New  England  Puritanism  re¬ 
verses  its  sentence  against  Williams, 
if  Anne  Hutchinson  is  honored  with 
a  statue  in  front  of  the  ^lassachusetts 
State  House,  if  Joan  of  Arc,  who  was 
sentenced  by  the  church  for  her  here¬ 
sy,  is  now  canonized  by  the  same 
church  for  her  saintliness,  what  must 
be  the  degree  of  honor  bestowed  uj)on 
those  who  have  been  from  the  days 
of  their  active  lives  our  national  he¬ 
roes  ?  Naturally  they  have  become 
not  only  American  heroes  but  world 
heroes,  not  only  men  but  gods.  This 
is  a  natural  effect  of  human  nature. 
Those  who  go  into  the  South  and  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  slightest  degree  the  sur¬ 
passing  honor  of  Robert  E.  Lee  are 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence. 
Such  impious  souls  should  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  spend  eternity  with  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  and  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman. 

Naturally  the  chief  character  in  our 
list  of  super-heroes  is  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  A  nation  without  a 
titled  nobility  or  royalty  feels  the  need 
of  a  superman  tradition  and  proceeds 
at  once  to  fill  that  need.  Parson 
Weems  glorifies  Washington  with  a 
doubtful  perfection.  Gilbert  Stuart 
paints  a  series  of  mildly  Jovian  por¬ 
traits  of  a  primly  self-satisfied  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  man  who  never  smiles,  never 
becomes  emotionally  or  sartorially 
ruffled,  is  far  removed  from  all  human 
imperfections  and  human  problems. 
Every  year  sees  Washington  placed 
upon  a  higher  pedestal  of  praise  until 
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we  have  nearly  lost  sight  of  him  in 
the  clouds. 

This  elevation  of  Washington  above 
all  men  is  natural  and  is  the  result  of 
worthy-enough  motives  in  those  who 
make  the  February  twenty-second 
speeches,  but  it  is  a  disservice  both  to 
Washington  and  to  our  country.  What 
Washington  needs  is  not  “debunking.” 
Very  few  of  the  speeches  about  him 
are  “bunk.”  He  needs  interpretation. 
He  needs  to  be  replaced  on  the  solid 
earth.  He  needs  to  be  humanized.  As 
a  matter  of  historic  fact,  Washington 
was  a  delightfully  human  man.  He 
had  his  faults — as  who  has  not?  — 
but  he  maintained  a  remarkably  bal¬ 
anced  self-discipline.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  temper,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
his  credit  that  he  generally  kept  his 
temper  under  thorough  control.  It  is 
said  that  Stuart,  the  portrait-painter, 
once  said  to  General  Lee  that  Wash¬ 
ington  had  a  tremendous  temper  but 
held  it  under  control.  Some  time 
later  General  Lee  repeated  the  first 
part  of  this  remark  at  the  Washington 
dinner  table,  greatly  to  the  discomfi¬ 
ture  of  ^frs.  Washington,  but  when 
he  added  that  Stuart  also  had  said 
that  Washington  kept  his  temper  un¬ 
der  remarkable  control,  his  host  smiled 
and  said:  “Mr.  Stuart  is  right.” 

In  the  incident  just  related  General 
I.^e  has  illustrated  the  most  whole¬ 
some  type  of  historical  criticism. 
There  are  teachers  and  public  speak¬ 
ers  and  writers  who  emphasize  the 
faults  of  Washington  without  indicat¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  virtues  or  ex¬ 
plaining  that  there  are  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  example  some  stu¬ 
dents  have  learned  that  Washington 
drank  liquor  and  have  not  learned  the 
important  fact  that  drinking  was  com¬ 


mon  in  his  day  and  that  relatively 
little  was  known  of  the  harmful  ef¬ 
fects  of  what  is  called  moderate 
drinking. 

In  justice  to  Gilbert  Stuart  it 
should  be  said  that  his  portraits  of 
Washington  are  admirable  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  classic  spirit  in  painting. 
They  were  typical  of  the  artistic  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  time.  But  they  do  not  show 
the  real  Washington,  the  human 
Washington,  the  soldier  and  the  states¬ 
man.  Perhaps  Stuart  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  not  painting  his  hero  in  the 
years  of  his  greatest  vigor.  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale  was  more  fortunate.  A 
portrait  by  him  shows  Washington  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  mature  powers, 
with  a  lean  and  determined  jaw  and 
the  prominent  arched  nose  that  sug¬ 
gests  strength  and  poise.  When  the 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com¬ 
mission  was  preparing  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  in  1932  a  search  was  made 
for  a  likeness  of  Washington  worthy 
of  being  named  the  official  portrait. 
I'he  choice  fell  upon  the  Houdon 
bust,  a  sculptured  portrait  that  shows 
Washington  at  about  the  same  period 
of  life  pictured  by  Stuart  but  more 
alive,  more  vigorous,  more  human.  It 
is  said  that  the  mood  suggested  by 
this  striking  bust  and  the  vigorous  up¬ 
ward  thrust  of  the  head  are  the  result 
of  a  momentary  expression  that  Hou¬ 
don  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch. 
While  the  French  sculptor  was  at 
Mount  Vernon  a  horsedealer  proposed 
some  sort  of  shady  transaction  that 
drew  from  Washington  an  indignant 
remonstraixce.  The  artist  was  able  to 
seize  upon  this  vigorous  expression  of 
the  nature  of  the  man  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  have  this  worthy  and  vig¬ 
orous  portrait  bust. 
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The  Washington  who  appeals  most 
deeply  and  permanently  is  no  artifi¬ 
cial  figrure  but  a  real  man,  with  real 
faults  and  real  virtues.  We  may  ren¬ 
der  a  service  to  young  America  by 
showing  the  reality  of  Washington 
without  any  invidious  comparisons. 
We  are  sometimes  charged  by  our 
friends  of  other  countries  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  national  egoism  that  weakens  our 
influence.  What  is  the  gain  in  insist¬ 
ing  upon  a  superiority  to  Garibaldi 
or  Mirabeau  or  any  other  national 
hero  that  Washington  himself  would 
never  have  claimed  ?  And  why  should 
we  condescendingly  speak  of  Simon 
Bolivar  at  the  Washington  of  South 
America  without  also  complimenting 
our  Latin-American  friends  by  calling 
George  W^ashington  the  Bolivar  of 
North  America? 

It  is  the  strangest  jest  of  our  his¬ 
tory  that  the  great  and  typical  Ameri¬ 
can,  Lincoln,  should  suffer  the  de¬ 
humanizing  process  by  which  a  man 
becomes  more  and  more  a  mysterious 
mvth.  A  storj'  of  a  Southern  Negro 
boy  tells  of  his  seeing  a  fireworks  ex¬ 
hibition  that  showed  the  face  of  Lin¬ 
coln  fading  out,  one  feature  after  an¬ 
other,  until  nothing  was  left  except 
“a  smile  all  alone  by  itself.”  Aston¬ 
ishingly  the  face  of  one  of  the  most 
human  of  men  has  faded  until  to 
many  it  has  become  scarcely  more 
than  a  smile.  Thus  the  scholarly 
face  of  Woodrow  Wilson  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  fade,  and  to  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
l>ecoming  little  more  than  a  vague 
tradition.  Surely  we  shall  render  a 
service  if  we  can  restore  life  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln’s  memory  by  preserving 
and  using  the  many  incidents  that 


made  him  so  vitally  human  to  the 
people  of  his  time. 

But  let  Barnard,  the  sculptor,  ven¬ 
ture  to  interpret  realistically  the  awk¬ 
ward  although  dignified  appearance  of 
Lincoln  and  there  arises  a  furore  of 
opposition  to  thus  removing  the  wings 
and  halo  from  the  Lincoln  we  wish 
London  to  see.  Yet  the  duplicate  of 
the  London  statue,  standing  at  the 
head  of  a  canyon-like  street  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  is  one  of  the  most  beloved 
works  of  art  in  America  to  those  who 
know  the  great  Lincoln  not  as  a  m\'th 
but  as  a  man. 

One  fact  about  Lincoln  that  should 
be  emphasized  for  our  young  people 
is  thpt  he  w’as  a  man  of  remarkable 
education.  So  often  has  his  lack  of 
educational  opportunity  been  stressed 
that  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  think 
of  him  as  an  uneducated  man,  where¬ 
as  he  was  actually  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fectually  educated  men  of  his  time. 
To  be  sure  he  lacked  the  polished  type 
of  culture  that  marked  such  a  states¬ 
man  as  Seward,  but  by  such  efforts  as 
would  discourage  most  of  us  he  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  the  world  and  its 
chief  wisdom.  A  vivid  illustration  of 
his  educational  method  is  his  study  of 
geometry.  After  he  had  been  in  Con¬ 
gress  he  once  discovered  that  he  had 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “demonstrate.”  What  did 
he  do?  He  went  home  and  stayed 
there  until  he  could  demonstrate  any 
proposition  in  the  six  books  of  Euclid. 
Then,  having  thus  mastered  plane 
geometry  by  himself,  this  strange  ex- 
Congressman  went  back  to  his  law 
practice. 

Part  of  the  Lincoln  myth  is  that 
his  only  books  during  his  law-offiee 
years  were  the  Bible,  Blackstone’s 
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Commentaries,  Aesop’s  Fables,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Byron,  and  Burns.  While 
these  notable  books  formed  a  central 
core  of  his  reading,  he  was  no  man  of 
one  book  or  even  of  six  books,  Emer¬ 
son  and  Carlyle  were  among  the  con¬ 
temporary  authors  he  read.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Buckle, 
Spencer,  Darwin,  Lecky,  Renan,  Kant, 
and  Fichte  and  many  other  progres¬ 
sive  w’riters  of  that  day  —  a  list  of 
writers  creditable  to  any  educated 
man  of  the  sixties. 

Another  mythical  idea  of  Lincoln 
is  that  he  made  his  great  speeches  un¬ 
der  some  sort  of  immediate  inspira¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  this  they  were  the 
result  of  thorough  and  hard  study. 
Among  the  valuable  relics  of  Lincoln 
is  a  bound  scrapbook  or  notebook  in 
which  Lincoln  had  accumulated  a 
wide  variety  of  material  to  be  used 
in  his  debates  with  Douglas.  Here 
were  newspaper  clippings,  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Douglas,  tables 
of  statistics,  and  phrases  that  we  rec¬ 
ognize  in  that  context  in  the  ad¬ 
dresses.  Another  of  his  notebooks 
contains  a  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  slavery  problem.  A  study 
of  this  book  may  some  day  reveal  the 
inner  history  of  Lincoln’s  thinking 
about  slavery. 

If  there  was  ever  a  President  in 
the  White  House  who  realized  his  own 
human  limitations  it  was  Lincoln. 
He  had  thought  that  he  had  no  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability,  but  the  clear 
thinking  to  which  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  was  adaptable  to  the  new 
problems.  He  was  humble,  but  he 
could  be  firm,  and  he  realized  thor¬ 
oughly  that  he  must  deal  with  the 
heavy  responsibilities  that  had  been 
thrust  upon  him.  Once  a  group  of 


men  had  been  remonstrating  with  him 
for  his  conduct  of  affairs.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  listened  patiently  for  a  time  and 
then  said: 

“Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  you  are  worth  was  in  gold,  and 
you  had  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Blon- 
din  to  carry  across  the  Niagara  River 
on  a  rope.  Would  you  shake  the 
cable,  or  keep  shouting  to  him,  ‘Blon- 
din,  stand  up  a  little  straighter  — 
Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more  —  go  a 
little  faster — lean  a  little  more  to  the 
north  —  lean  a  little  more  to  the 
south!  ’  No!  You  would  hold  your 
breath  as  well  as  your  tongue  and  keep 
your  hands  oflF  until  he  was  safe 
over.” 

Part  of  the  Lincoln  myth  is  that 
he  was  awkward  and  ungraceful  in 
face,  figure,  and  gait,  and  that  his  ex¬ 
pression  in  words,  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  inspiration  like  the  Gettysburg 
address,  was  similarly  crude.  But 
there  is  reason  to  accept  the  judgment 
of  one  critic  that  if  Lincoln  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  more  favorable  envi¬ 
ronment  he  might  have  been  a  poet. 
Just  before  he  went  to  Congress  Lin¬ 
coln  went  to  his  boyhood  home  in  In¬ 
diana,  a  region  that  he  describes  as 
“unpoetical,”  and  wrote  a  poem  that 
might  compare  favorably  with  the 
early  work  of  some  of  our  best-known 
nineteenth  century  poets.  The  first 
few  stanzas  may  be  quoted: 

My  childhood’s  home  I  see  again 
And  sadden  with  the  view ; . 

And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain, 
There’s  pleasure  in  it,  too. 

0  Memory!  thou  midway  world 
’Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 

Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones 
lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 
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And,  freed  from  all  that’s  earthly  vile, 
Seem  hallowed,  pure,  and  bright, 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 
When  twilight  chases  day; 

As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by. 

In  distance  die  away; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall. 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 

So  memory  will  hallow  all 
We’ve  known  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 
Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play. 
And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 
Of  old  familiar  things: 

But  seeing  them  to  mind  again 
The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

Of  course  this  is  not  great  poetry, 
but  can  anyone  deny  poetic  greatness 
to  the  immortal  address  which  we 
acknowledge  our  greatest  masterpiece 
of  brief  oratory  ?  The  Gettysburg  ad¬ 
dress  has  been  printed  as  a  modem 
poem.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  read  it 
in  this  form  we  would  be  more  apt 
to  recognize  it  for  what  it  really  is  — 
one  of  the  finest  gems  of  modern 
poetry. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con¬ 
tinent 

A  new  Nation 
Conceived  in  liberty. 

And  dedicate<l  to  the  proposition 
That  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 

war. 

Testing  whether  that  nation. 


Or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  ded¬ 
icated. 

Can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field 

As  a  final  resting-place 

For  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 

That  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
That  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense. 

We  cannot  d^icate — 

We  cannot  consecrate — 

We  cannot  hallow — 

This  ground. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead. 

Who  struggled  here 

Have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power 

To  add  or  detract. 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re¬ 
member 

What  we  say  here. 

But  it  can  never  forget 
What  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living, 

Rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un¬ 
finished  work 

Which  they  who  fought  here  have  so 
nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
To  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
That  from  these  honored  dead 
We  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
For  which  they  gave  the  last  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  devotion; 

That  we  here  highly  resolve 
That  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain ; 

That  this  nation,  under  God, 

Shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ; 

And  that  government  of  the  people. 
By  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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Pro/€$»or  Wirth  it  the  author  of  a  recent 
ideat  at  to  the  organization 

History  has  for  a  long  time 
held  an  important  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  our  public 
schools.  As  early  as  1632,  Comenius 
proposed  a  course  in  world  history 
for  every  pupil.  Since  his  day  many 
other  educators  have  assigned  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  history  an  important  function 
in  the  education  of  youth.  The  herit¬ 
age  of  the  past  has  usually  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  program.  Within  recent 
years  great  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  an  understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  great  changes  that 
have  taken  place  as  our  nation  was 
transformed  from  a  relatively  simple 
agrarian  country  to  a  highly  indus- 
tiialized  world  power.  We  hear  on 
many  occasions  that  we  are  living  in 
a  changing  civilization.  History  has 
been  called  upon  to  help  us  under¬ 
stand  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  and  thus  make  the  social 
world  intelligible.  To  understand 
our  complex  social  environment  it  is 
necessary  to  study  also  those  elements 
in  our  changing  society  which  have 
remained  more  or  less  permanent. 
The  relation  between  the  rapidly 
changing  elements  in  our  society  and 
those  of  a  more  persistent  nature  pre¬ 
sents  a  challenge  to  the  student  of 
American  life. 

Within  recent  years  we  have  placed 
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textbook  embodying  tome  of  thete  newer 
and  pretentatlon  of  material. 

much  emphasis  on  our  social,  econom¬ 
ic,  and  political  problems.  Some  edu¬ 
cators  have  assumed  that  most  of 
these  problems  are  entirely  new.  They 
have  looked  upon  the  recent  depression 
as  if  it  were  the  first  and  only  major 
disturbance  of  our  economic  system  in 
our  entire  history.  To  them  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  regulating  industry  seems  as  if 
it  made  its  first  appearance  in  1929. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  group  is  in 
the  minority.  Most  educators  have  a 
broader  point  of  view.  For  them  his¬ 
tory  furnishes  a  background  for  the 
intelligent  approach  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  these  problems.  In  their 
schools  history  has  assumed  a  more 
important  role  in  the  curriculum.  It 
has  become  a  medium  through  which 
intelligent  citizens  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  understanding  the  problems 
which  confront  us  and  on  which 
thoughtful  citizens  must  often  express 
their  opinions  and  lend  their  influence 
in  an  attempt  to  solve  them.  To  bet¬ 
ter  serve  its  purpose  of  throwing  light 
on  our  present-day  problems,  the  field 
of  history  has  been  broadened  and 
greatly  extended  beyond  its  former 
limits.  No  longer  does  school  history 
confine  its  scope  to  military,  political, 
and  diplomatic  events.  Much  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  social  and  economic 
history  which  along  with  the  political 
and  diplcnnatic  furnishes  a  sounder 
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basis  for  understanding  our  modern 
world. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  signifi¬ 
cant  aspects  of  our  education  is  the 
fact  that  within  recent  years  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  have  increased  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  millions  of  our  young  people 
now  have  the  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  high  schools.  In  1890  only 
203,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  our 
public  schools  while  by  1934  that 
number  had  increased  to  seven  mil¬ 
lion.  In  the  nineteenth  century  our 
secondary  school  pupils  were  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  college  entrance 
and  were  preparing  for  the  profes¬ 
sions;  but  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect.  Today  we  are 
preparing  them  for  citizenship,  and 
educators  have  pointed  out  that  our 
school  subjects  must  be  adapted  to 
meet  this  new  condition.  A  great 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  pupils 
studying  history  necessitates  a  differ¬ 
ent  organization  of  the  subject  and 
changed  methods  of  instruction.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  many  of  the 
present-day  high  school  students  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  history; 
few  are  preparing  themselves  as  his¬ 
torians,  and  fewer  still  are  studying 
history  for  history’s  sake.  With  these 
changed  conditions  the  question  of  ob¬ 
jectives  or  aims  of  history  has  again 
become  a  matter  of  interest.  More 
emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on  the 
functional  aspects  of  civic  education; 
more  attention  has  recently  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  making  of  good 
citizens  than  toward  teaching  the  facta 
of  history.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
taught  and  still  are  teaching  history 
in  the  hope  that  the  facts,  ideals,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  appreciations  developed  by 
its  study  contribute  to  the  making  of 
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good  citizens,  but  to  do  this  more  ef¬ 
fectively  we  must  re-examine  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  of  instruction 
with  a  view  of  more  definitely  accom¬ 
plishing  our  aims.  If  history  is  to 
contribute  more  directly  to  citizenship 
training  it  becomes  imperative  that 
we  make  the  subject  more  vital  and 
relate  it  more  directly  to  our  present- 
day  problems. 

In  an  attempt  to  relate  the  past  to 
the  present  in  a  more  significant  way 
many  teachers  have  organized  the 
subject  on  a  topical  unit  basis.  Topi¬ 
cal  units  dealing  with  significant 
phases  of  our  cultural  inheritance 
have  been  so  organized  as  to  make  it 
easier  for  high  school  pupils  to  trace 
the  development  of  institutions  and 
ideals  from  early  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  In  this  organization  strict  chron¬ 
ology  may  at  times  be  ignored  so  far 
as  the  subject  as  a  whole  is  concerned 
but  each  line  of  thought  is  usually 
followed  in  its  chronological  develop¬ 
ment  from  early  times  to  the  present. 
In  world  history,  for  example,  “The 
Expansion  of  Europe”  may  serve  as 
a  topical  unit.  The  idea  of  expansion 
and  the  struggle  for  territory  may  be 
traced  from  the  early  Greeks  seeking 
colonies  in  the  ancient  world  down  to 
Hitler’s  demands  for  the  return  of 
Germany’s  colonies,  Mussolini  in 
Ethiopia  or  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
China. 

In  American  history  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Transportation”  may  serve 
as  an  example.  Here  we  may  trace 
early  methods  of  travel  from  the  In¬ 
dian  canoe  and-  early  oxcart  to  the 
present-day  ocean  liner,  automobile, 
stream-lined  train,  or  airplane.  In 
thus  relating  the  past  to  the  present 
it  is  often  possible  to  appeal  to  pupils’ 
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interests  bj  relating  the  past  to  their  eminent.  History  teachers,  therefore. 


own  experiences,  and  thereby  making 
the  subject  more  meaningful  to  them. 

This  topical  unit  organization 
makes  it  possible  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  more  recent  phases  of 
history.  Earlier  periods  are  not  ig¬ 
nored  but  a  greater  effort  is  made  to 
find  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  his¬ 
tory  those  aspects  which  are  more 
significant  and  to  relate  them  more 
directly  to  the  present.  In  our  civic 
education  today  we  emphasize  our 
American  ideals  and  institutions. 
The  development  of  dictatorships  in 
some  European  countries  leads  us  to 
a  greater  appreciation  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  This  in  turn  demands 
a  better  understanding  and  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  our  own  form  of  gov- 


are  concerned  with  the  origin  and  de-- 
velopment  of  our  institutions.  They 
lode  to  the  rise  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Virginia  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  the  development  of  religion, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  They 
see  new  meaning  and  can  understand 
better  than  before  the  colonial  con¬ 
tributions  to  American  democracy. 
The  struggle  in  the  75th  Congress  for 
a  reform  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States  has  created  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  and  has  presented 
another  opportunity  for  linking  the 
past  with  the  present  and  relating  the 
subject  of  history  to  the  experience 
of  the  student. 


HOW  HISTORY  MAY  BE  MADE  REAL  TO  CHILDREN 

IN  THE  GRADES 

H.  H.  Hahn 

SUPERINTENDE»IT,  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE.  WAYNE,  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  Hahn  makeg  a  gerieg  of  pertinent  guggegtiong  for  the  golution  of  thig  knotty 
problem  irhieh  Ueg  at  the  root  of  aU  effective  teaching. 

WHETHER  history  is  taught  to  make  liquor  with  a  license”;  “Not  to 
as  a  separate  subject  or  in  fu-  interfere  with  whiskey.” 
sion  with  other  social  studies,  Exercise:  What  is  meant  by  protective 
its  objectives,  whatever  they  may  be, 

cannot  be  realized  unless  its  contents  Answers:  “Is  that  tariff  is  protected 

are  made  real  to  children  That  polic-e”;  “It  is  a  tariff  which  is 

are  made  real  to  cnudren.  mat  ^Tariff  to  protect  foreign 

much  of  the  history  teaching  in  the  goods”;  “A  tariff  put  on  manufacturers 

elementary  school  begins  and  ends  in  to  protwt  them”;  “To  protect  the  taxes 

empty  words  and  phrases  was  shown  on  goods  imported.” 

clearly  in  a  test  of  over  three  hundred  Exercise:  What  was  the  "Under- 

exercises  which  the  writer  gave  to  ground  Railroad”  f 

more  than  twenty-five  hundred  sev-  Answers :  “A  railway  underground 

cnth  and  eighth  grade  pupils  in  forty-  called  the  subway”;  “It  was  a  tunnel 

three  schools  located  in  different  se^^  “ 

s.  1  1  ot  mi  track  that  was  built  underground  and 

tions  of  the  United  otates.  Ihe  re-  water.” 

suits  show  unmistakable  evidence  that  illustrations  the  ex- 

whole  classes,  not  merely  individuals,  ception  rather  than  the  rule,  involv- 
all  too  frequently  deal  with  empty  jjjg  ^  pupil  or  two  in  each  class, 
words  and  phrases.  The  following  little  significance  could  be  attached  to 
are  typical  examples:  them.  But  each  illustration  is  fairly 

Exercise:  What  is  the  difference  he-  representative  of  classes  as  wholes, 
tween  nullification  and  secession?  jjot  the  work  of  individual  pupils. 

Answers:  ‘^Nullification  is  taking  land  These  examples  at  once  raise  the  main 

Md<iwMionie  rent^  it”;  “Toc^e  iggue  of  this  discussion :  How  may 
in  and  to  go  out”;  “When  they  refuse  ,  .  ^  i  j  j 

to  pay;  whin  they  would  pay.”  *>®  m»<ie  more  real  and  undei- 

„  ‘  .  .  .It,  .  ,  standable  to  children  in  the  elemen- 

Exerexse:  What  was  the  fundamental  .  ,9 

cause  of  the  Rnolulionary  Wart  grades! 

Answers:  “Representation  with  Par-  1.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  children 

liament”;  “Taxation  vnih  representa-  to  read  history.  Children  must  be 

tion  ;  Importation  without  represen-  taught  the  language  which  historians 

tation  ;  “Representation  without  taxa-  ir-  *  *  u  i  ^ 

’  *  use.  History  cannot  be  real  to  chil- 

*  .  .  tiren  unless  they  know  the  meaning 

Exercise:  What  lesson  did  the  nhxs-  x  .s  u  •  i  tt*  *  •  x  ii  x 

key  Rehellion  leach  f  teehn.cal  terms.  Histo^  is  full  of 

Answers:  “That  if  there  were  any  expressions  The  writer 

shooting  the  United  States  could  do  it”;  op<*>^<^d  an  eighth-grade  history  text- 
“Not  to  violate  the  concise  law^’;  “Not  book  at  random  and  found  the  follow- 
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ing  technical  terms  on  the  two  pages 
exposed:  territory,  state,  admitted  to 
the  Union,  compromise,  slavery,  the 
North,  the  South,  squatter  sovereign¬ 
ty,  Congress,  section,  freedom,  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  law,  political  leaders,  anti¬ 
slavery,  passage  of  the  act,  law,  fed¬ 
eral  officers,  “underground  railroad,” 
“underground  station,”  and  free 
states.  To  make  history  real  to  her 
pupils  the  teacher  must  develop  the 
meaning  of  each  technical  term  as  it 
is  introduced  in  the  text.  More  than 
this,  she  must  by  some  interesting 
drill  device  repeat  the  meaning  often 
enough  to  fix  it  so  definitely  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  that  they  can  re¬ 
call  it  at  sight  of  the  term.  This  is 
necessary  so  that  interpretation  and 
comprehension  of  the  text  can  keep 
pace  with  word  recognition;  otherwise 
the  children  will  deal  in  empty  words 
and  phrases. 

The  meaning  of  technical  terms 
should  be  developed  inductively.  That 
is  to  say,  the  children  should  formu¬ 
late  their  definitions  from  concrete, 
first-hand  experiences.  This  cannot 
always  be  done,  but  it  is  more  often 
possible  than  teachers  realize.  Of  the 
technical  expressions  listed  above  the 
meaning  of  sixty  per  cent  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  directly  through  first-hand 
experiences. 

2.  The  study  of  local  history  helps 
to  make  history  real.  First,  the 
study  of  local  history  provides  first¬ 
hand  experiences  needed  in  under¬ 
standing  technical  expressions  used  in 
textbooks.  Right  at  home  where  chil¬ 
dren  can  see  it  we  have  representative 
government.  Our  representatives  make 
laws,  our  judicial  officers  interpret 
them  and  our  executive  officers  en¬ 
force  them.  Taxes  are  levied,  col¬ 


lected,  and  used  for  public  enterprises. 
In  short,  each  local  community  has, — 
on  a  small  scale  to  be  sure — ^yet  in  all 
of  its  essentials,  all  the  governmental 
machinery  which  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  uses  in  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  nation.  The  careful  study 
of  this  phase  of  local  history  should 
therefore  make  real  many  of  the 
technical  expressions  found  in  text¬ 
books  and  should  contribute  material¬ 
ly  toward  the  mastery  of  the  language 
which  history  uses. 

But  the  study  of  local  history  pre¬ 
pares  children  in  a  still  more  vital 
way  for  the  study  of  history  proper. 
The  study  of  local  history  is  the 
study  of  small-group  life  or  face-to- 
face  relationships;  while  the  study  of 
history  proper  is  the  study  of  large- 
group  life.  Small-group  life  is  natu¬ 
rally  interesting,  more  or  less  per¬ 
sonal,  related  closely  to  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences,  and  vividly  real ;  large- 
group  life  is  far  off,  puzzlingly  com¬ 
plex,  hard  to  see,  difficult  for  children 
to  understand,  and  therefore  more  or 
less  unreal.  Thus  the  study  of  local 
history,  resulting  as  it  does  in  first¬ 
hand  information  and  in  social  living, 
furnishes  an  apperception  mass  suffi¬ 
cient  to  assimilate  far-off  history.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  children  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  line  of  vision  beyond  the 
groups  of  their  own  locality  to  the 
state  and  nation  and  even  to  the  world 
itself.  It  meets  the  need  of  building 
historical  knowledge  upon  the  direct 
personal  experiences  of  children.  In 
short  it  helps  to  make  history  real, 
concrete  and  understandable. 

Finally,  in  almost  every  community 
may  be  found  materials  that  can  be 
used  to  give  history  a  sense  of  reality. 
Among  such  local  resources  are  the 
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materials  in  the  history  museum  (if 
any),  historical  relics  owned  by  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  community,  furniture 
and  interior  decorations  of  homes, 
styles  of  copied  architecture  of  former 
periods  in  churches,  schools  and  other 
buildings,  and  historical  documents. 
The  teacher  of  history  should  search 
diligently  for  such  materials.  She 
will  find  them  effective  in  making  the 
past  real. 

3.  The  school  should  have  a  his¬ 
tory  museum  of  its  own.  In  this 
museum  should  be  placed  relics  and 
antiquities  of  historic  value;  casts 
and  models  of  relics  and  of  historic 
scenes;  pictures  of  relics  or  of  models 
of  relics  of  different  historic  periods; 
reproductions  made  by  the  children 
themselves ;  and  materials  that  will 
some  day  become  valuable  historically. 
If  the  school  has  a  proper  place  to 
keep  and  preserve  antiquities,  it  may 
be  made  a  repository  of  privately- 
owned  articles.  Great  care,  of  course, 
w’ould  have  to  be  exercised  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  materials  entrusted  to  its  care 
and  in  returning  them  promptly  to 
the  owner  when  they  have  served  their 
purpose.  It  may  also  be  possible  to 
borrow  materials  from  museums  lo¬ 
cated  elsewhere.  Then,  too,  children 
enjoy  building  a  history  museum. 
They  can  make  models,  illustrative  of 
American  history.  Dolls  may  be 
dressed  in  costumes  of  different  na¬ 
tions  or  to  represent  characters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  However,  the  teacher 
must  be  reminded  again  of  the  fact 
that  representations  cannot  produce 
realities.  They  merely  represent  in¬ 
terpretations  children  already  have. 

A  history  museum  is  valuable  in  a 
number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
it  tends  to  build  a  favorable  attitude 


toward  history.  Anything  that  de¬ 
velops  a  liking  for  the  subject  is 
worth  while.  Second,  the  articles  in 
the  museum  are  points  from  which 
children  may  begin  their  journeys  in¬ 
to  the  past  of  other  groups  and  com¬ 
munities.  Third,  it  helps  to  make  the 
past  of  distant  groups  and  communi¬ 
ties  concrete  and  intelligible.  Lastly, 
it  tends  to  make  history  real  and  in¬ 
teresting.  The  materials  in  the  muse¬ 
um  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable 
the  children  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
historical  development  of  events  or 
unit  movements. 

4.  The  fixing  of  time  and  place 
relations  helps  to  make  history  real. 
Someone  called  time  and  place  “the 
two  eyes  of  history.”  Without  time 
and  place  relations  history,  of  course, 
would  be  blind.  If  blind,  it  would  be 
unintelligible  to  children.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  matter  of  first  importance  to 
date  events  and  place  them  somewhere 
on  earth  so  that  children  may  visual¬ 
ize  them. 

To  be  more  specific,  dates,  as  some¬ 
one  said,  are  merely  hooks  upon 
which  facts  can  be  hung  in  an  orderly 
manner.  They  are  milestones  by 
which  to  determine  the  relative  loca¬ 
tion  of  events  and  thus  prevent  their 
becoming  a  confused  mass  of  empty 
names.  Bourne  said  that  the  date  is 
to  keep  the  event  in  position  while  it 
is  being  examined  and  its  relations 
discovered.  Once  the  event  is  under¬ 
stood  its  date  is  no  longer  needed  .  It 
has  then  become  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  and  can  no  longer 
be  wrenched  out  of  position.  How¬ 
ever,  to  keep  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  as  a  whole  in  position  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  other  chains  (unit  move¬ 
ments)  the  most  significant  link 
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(event)  in  the  chain  should  be  dated. 
The  movement  thus  held  in  position 
with  reference  to  other  movements  can 
be  examined  and  ita  relations  discov¬ 
ered.  This  gives  the  movement  its 
natural  setting. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it 
follows  that  not  every  event  needs  to 
be  dated  in  exact  figures.  Perhaps  it 
is  enough  to  date  in  each  movement 
only  the  most  significant  event  “in  re¬ 
lation  to  which  the  other  events  fall 
into  line  as  either  before  or  after/* 
It  requires  comparatively  few  dates  to 
hold  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  in 
position  and  thus  prevent  it  from  col¬ 
lapsing  and  becoming  “a  confused 
mass  of  meaningless  words.”  Through 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  experts  in  his¬ 
tory,  Wooters  concluded  that  children 
need  to  memorize  the  exact  dates  of 
only  twenty  events  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  These  dates  are: 
1492,  1607,  1620,  1765,  1775,  1776 
(July  4),  1781,  1783,  1787,  1789, 

180.3,  1812,  1820,  182.3,  1846,  1850, 
18.54,  1861,  186.3,  and  186,5.  To 
complete  the  list  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  dates  are  offered:  1867,  1877, 
1898,  1914,  1917  (April  61,  1918 
(Xovember  11),  1919,  1920,  1928, 

19.3.3,  and  1936. 

Time  relations  can  also  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  child’s  own  life  as  a 
unit.  Such  devices  as  the  time  string 
knotted  at  regular  intervals,  slips  of 
paper,  the  line  on  the  board,  or  the 
time  block  have  been  found  helpful. 
Of  these  devices  the  line  on  the  black¬ 
board,  especially  if  space  can  be  per¬ 
manently  reserved  for  this  purpose  is 
most  satisfactory.  The  space  should 
be  divided  by  double  lines  into  the 
conventional  periods  and  those  by 
single  lines  into  centuries.  The  events 


or  stories  worked  out  are  then  repre¬ 
sented  by  horizontal  lines  with  the 
child’s  own  life  as  a  unit. 

But  locating  events  in  history  is 
even  more  necessary  to  their  reality 
than  dating  them.  If  historical  inci¬ 
dents  are  to  be  real  to  the  child  they 
must  be  “brought  down  to  earth  and 
kept  there.”  It  must  be  the  earth, 
however,  as  it  was  then  and  not  as  it 
is  now.  For  this  work  the  teacher 
needs  three  kinds  of  maps:  the  his¬ 
torical  map  to  place  events  in  their 
natural  setting;  the  physical  map  to 
explain  the  physical  causes  of  events; 
and  the  contemporary  map  to  show 
the  relation  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  ^Nferely  locating  an  event 
does  not  make  it  intelligible;  but  it 
i?  the  initial  step  and  a  necessary  one 
in  making  children  realize  that  events 
are  to  be  explained  in  part  in  terms 
of  physical  causes.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven  puts  it  thus : 
“The  careful  study  of  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  and  of  historical  geography  is 
of  value  not  only  in  bringing  out  the 
nature  or  the  true  import  of  facts, 
but  in  helping  pupils  to  retain  infor¬ 
mation  because  they  see  natural  causes 
and  relations,  and  because  events  are 
thus  made  to  appear  definite  and  ac¬ 
tual.”  Because  history  and  geography 
are  thus  inextricably  interwoven,  the 
teacher  should  see  that  in  the  study 
of  history  her  pupils  develop  the  map 
habit.  Seldom  should  there  be  a  his¬ 
tory  lesson  without  the  use  of  appro¬ 
priate  maps. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  cause  and 
effect  of  an  event  helps  to  make-  the 
event  more  real.  It  helps  to  place  the 
event  in  its  natural  setting.  That  is 
to  say,  it  helps  children  to  see  the 
event  in  the  process  of  happening  or 
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developing.  It  makes  the  story  of 
action  a  continuous  story,  giving  it  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  ending. 
It  makes  history  a  series  of  stories, 
and  stories  are  always  intresting  and 
more  or  less  real  to  children.  Inter¬ 
est  stimulates  the  imagination  and 
aids  the  understanding.  History  is 
thus  made  rational  and  therefore  real. 

Charters,  in  his  l)ook  on  Teaching 
the  Common  Branches  (Revised), 
pag(*8  291,  202,  explains  the  cau9<‘- 
and-effect  method  of  studying  an 
event  as  follows:  “The  usual  plan  of 
studying  an  event  is  to  note  its  cause, 
describe  the  event,  and  list  its  results. 
A  better  metho<l  is  to  handle  the  event 
as  the  solution  of  a  problem,  and  to 
have  the  six  following  topics  under 
which  to  discuss  it:  (1)  Old  condi¬ 
tions;  (2)  Defects  (giving  rise  to  a 
problem) ;  (3)  Problem  (to  cure  de¬ 
fects)  ;  (4)  The  event  (the  attempt 
at  a  solution) ;  (5)  The  success  of  the 
solution;  and  (6)  The  defects  of  the 
solution  (giving  rise  to  another  prob¬ 
lem).”  The  following  is  Charters’ 
illustration,  modified  and  extended  by 
the  writer: 

Event  to  be  taught:  Introduction 
OF  Railroads. 

1.  Old  conditions — Water  transpor¬ 
tation  and  horse  power. 

2.  Defects — Slowness  and  limita¬ 
tions. 

3.  Problem — How  may  transporta¬ 
tion  be  improved? 

4.  Event — Introduction  of  railroads, 
then  used  in  England. 

5.  Favorable  results — Faster  trans¬ 
portation  and  fewer  limitations. 

6.  Defect  —  Inland  transportation 
pared  with  water  transportation. 

3.  New  problem  arising  from  this 
defect — How  may  transportation  be 
cheapened  ? 


4.  Next  event  in  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect — Construction  of  Panama 
Canal. 

5.  Favorable  result  —  Cheapened 
transportation  from  sea  and  river  ports. 

6.  Defect  —  Inlawl  transportation 
still  relatively  expensive. 

3.  New  problem  arising  from  this 
defect — How  may  inland  transportation 
be  cheapened? 

4.  Event  to  remedy  this  defect — Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  waten^’ays.  (Not  com¬ 
pleted.) 

5.  Favorable  results  —  (Not  yet 
known.) 

fi.  Defects — (Not  yet  known.) 

The  above  illustration  show’s  that 
working  out  the  cause-aiid-effcct  rela¬ 
tionship  of  an  event  places  the  event 
in  its  natural  setting  and  thus  makes 
it  intelligible  and  real.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  unit  plan  of  Mary  G.  Kelty,^ 
who  describes  the  plan  as  an  attempt 
“to  trace  the  development  of  great 
movements  as  forces.  Each  such 
movement  or  unit  constitutes  a  sig¬ 
nificant  phase  of  the  development  of 
our  civilization  w’hich,  because  of  its 
interrelationships,  can  be  understood 
rather  than  memorized.  Such  an  or¬ 
ganization  leads  naturally  from  one 
step  to  the  next,  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  attitude  is  possible  toward  the 
w’hole.” 

fi.  Dramatization  may  be  used  to 
make  history  real.  “For  the  children 
to  play  that  they  are  CRve  men,  cliff 
dwellers,  Indians,  signers  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  or 
delegates  to  a  political  convention, 
puts  real  meaning  into  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  text.”*  But  teachers 
must  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
dramatization  in  and  of  itself  cannot 


1  Mary  Q.  Kelty,  “LaarninK  and  Teaching  Hiitory  in  the  Middle  Orades."  pp.  19-2S. 

2  H.  H.  Hahn,  "Projects  In  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching."  p.  121. 
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put  real  meaning  into  words  and  first  two  purposes  in  a  seventh  or 
phrases.  Dramatization  is  merely  a  eighth^ade  class,  it  can  also  be  made 
form  of  expressing  the  children’s  in-  to  serve  the  third  purpose  by  invit- 
terpretation  of  words  and  phrases,  ing  the  lower  grades  to  be  present  at 
If  their  interpretation  is  correct,  dra-  the  final  rendition  of  the  play.  Once 
niatization  expresses  reality;  if  wrong,  the  dramatization  of  an  historical  epi- 
it  misrepresents  events  and  makes  his-  sode  has  been  carefully  worked  out  in 
torv  unreal.  In  the  teaching  of  his-  any  grade,  none  of  its  benefits  should 

torv  in  the  elementary  school  drama-  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste, 

tization  may  be  used  for  a  three-fold  Pageant  work  on  a  large  scale  is 
purpose ;  first,  it  may  be  made  to  fur-  too  elaborate  for  class  instruction  in 

nish  a  motive  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  grades.  On  a  small  scale  it  is 

events  so  that  they  may  be  correctly  practically  the  same  as  dramatization, 
interpreted  and  dramatized;  second,  The  underlying  principles  of  the  two 
it  may  be  used  to  make  impressions  are  identical  so  far  as  their  contribu- 
inore  vivid  and  learning  more  perma-  tion  to  the  reality  of  history  is  con- 
nent;  third,  it  may  be  used  to  make  cemed.  Only  upon  rare  occasions 
history  real  to  others.  should  elaborate  pageant  work  be  un- 

Dramatization  should  l)e  us(*d  more  dertaken,  and  then  by  the  school  as  a 
generally  than  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  whole  rather  than  a  particular  class, 
motivating  the  study  of  history.  Es-  7.  Pictures,  pictorial  illustrations, 
pecially  is  it  helpful  in  supplying  a  and  graphic  representations  may  conr 
motive  for  needed  reviews  and  better  tribute  to  the  reality  of  history.  Pic- 
organization.  It  is  at  this  point  that  lures  and  pictorial  illustrations  natu- 
history  correlates  nicely  with  compo-  rally  challenge  the  attention  of  chil- 
sition.  Pupils  delight  in  composing  dren.  If  properly  used,  they  are  an 
and  arranging  their  own  stories  to  be  aid  to  a  vivid  description  of  events, 
dramatized.  A  by-product  of  such  They  help  to  make  mental  imagery 
work  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  build-  definite.  They  stimulate  the  imagina- 
ing  of  an  abiding  interest  in  history,  tion  and  thought  processes.  In  short. 
Under  the  third  function  of  drama-  they  help  to  make  verbal  descriptions 
tization  come  such  helps  as  the  Chron-  of  the  text  concrete  and  real, 
ides  of  American  Photoplays  and  the  We  seem  to  be  living  in  a  picture 
Great  Moments  in  History.  Photo-  age.  With  the  multiplication  of  cheap 
plays  can  be  shown,  at  a  nominal  cost,  prints  and  pictures  in  general,  it 
in  any  town  that  affords  a  motion  pic-  should  be  possible  for  schools  to  make 
ture  machine.  The  Great  Moments  in  a  more  extensive  use  of  pictures  in 
History,  broadcast  during  the  winter  the  teaching  of  history.  Photographs 
of  1927-28,  were  enjoyed,  no  doubt,  of  the  nation’s  great  faces;  photo- 
by  many  thousands  of  school  children  graphs  of  historic  paintings;  pictures 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  historic  places;  illustrations  of 
Then,  too,  children  in  the  upper  great  events;  picture  postcards;  illusr 
grades  can  dramatize  history  for  the  trations  in  books;  pictures  cut  from 
benefit  of  children  in  the  lower  grades,  newspapers  and  magazines  and  prop- 
After  dramatization  has  served  the  erly  mounted  —  all  these  and  more 
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are  available  to  teachers  of  history  at 
little  or  no  expense.  Then,  too,  the 
stereoscope  is  winning  new  and  wider 
recognition  from  the  history  teachers. 
Finally,  the  moving  picture  machine 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  visual 
aspects  of  history. 

But  pictures  are  merely  symbols 
and  not  realities  themselves.  They 
illustrate,  but  do  not  reproduce  his¬ 
tory.  To  reach  the  realities  which 
pictures  are  designed  to  represent  re¬ 
quires  a  considerable  range  of  out¬ 
side  information.  Verbal  descriptions 
are  needed  to  illuminate  pictures,  and 
pictures  are  needed  to  illuminate 
verbal  descriptions.  Pictures  alone 
cannot  make  history  real.  Additional 
information  must  be  supplied  to  en¬ 
able  thought  and  imagination  to  re¬ 
create  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
past  as  living  realities.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  motion 
picture.  The  constant  procession  of 
pictures  without  explanations  would 
soon  cease  to  have  meaning.  Legends 
are  needed  to  give  them  reality.  An¬ 
other  ideal  illustration  of  how  pictures 
and  verbal  descriptions  mutually  illu¬ 
minate  each  other  is  the  story  of  ex¬ 
plorations  and  discoveries  as  told  in 
the  school  calendar,  1028,  published 
by  the  American  Book  Company. 

These  illustrations  suggest,  in  the 
second  place,  that  pictures  are  most 
effective  when  grouped  so  that  they 
illustrate  development  or  large  move¬ 
ments  in  history.  Thus  pictures  with 
their  legends  may  be  grouped  to  tell 
the  story  of  Columbus,  of  Jamestowu, 
of  early  explorations  and  discoveries, 
etc.  To  illustrate,  pictures  can  easily 
be  found  and  grouped  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  development  of  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  by  horseback,  by  stage,  by 


wagon,  by  sailboat,  by  steamboat,  by 
early  railroad  trains,  by  modem 
freight  trains,  by  trucks.  These  pic¬ 
ture  projects  may  be  worked  out  by 
pupils,  individually  or  as  a  class,  in 
the  form  of  historical  albums,  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  or  of  pictorial  pageants. 
A  moving  picture  machine  may  con¬ 
sist  of  a  box  with  a  reel  in  each  end 
and  witii  an  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  box  large  enough  for  each  picture 
with  its  legend  to  be  seen  as  the  strip 
on  which  the  pictures  are  mounted  is 
rolled  from  one  reel  to  the  other.  Pic¬ 
torial  pageants  are  practical  and  prof¬ 
itable  as  individual  projects;  histori¬ 
cal  albums  as  group  projects. 

Graphic  representations  or  dia¬ 
grams  should  be  simple,  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  children,  and  stimu¬ 
late  their  imagination.  The  simplest 
sort  of  chalk  mark  may  catch  “the 
wandering  eye  after  the  wandering 
ear  has  ceased  to  respond  to  anything 
connected  with  the  lesson.”  Graphic 
portrayal  may  also  be  used  as  a  means 
to  get  pupils  to  interpret  events  cor¬ 
rectly.  Knowlton  used  it  for  this 
purpose.  In  his  book  on  “^faking 
History  Graphic,”  pages  3-4,  he  says: 
“The  student  has  been  encouraged 
first  to  assemble  his  facts  in  a  dis¬ 
criminating  fashion,  and  then  to  give 
them  his  own  interpretation.  .  .  .  He 
is  constantly  l)eing  urged  to  see  events 
for  himself  and  to  express  the  result 
as  a  picture,  diagram,  or  graphic  por¬ 
trayal  of  facts.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a 
single  one  [student]  who  has  not  been 
influenced  by  this  type  of  work  to  the 
point  where  he  has  sought  to  make 
his  own  results  equally  realistic  and 
effective.”  Mr.  Knowlton’s  students 
used  four  forms  of  graphic  representa¬ 
tions  :  the  cartoon ;  the  diagram ;  time 
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lines,  charts,  and  graphs;  and  the 
map.  His  book  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  teachers  of  history. 

8.  The  present  may  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  reality  of  the  past. 
To  make  the  past  explain  the  present 
is  coming  to  be  accepted  as  the  out¬ 
standing  general  objective  of  history 
instruction.  Searching  the  past  for 
explanations  of  present-day  institu¬ 
tions,  customs,  and  problems  makes 
the  study  of  history  purposeful  to 
children.  Comparing  and  contrasting 
the  life  of  their  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents  with  their  own  is 
always  interesting  to  them.  Conceiv¬ 
ing  their  own  interests,  problems,  and 
standards  of  judgment  as  different 
from  those  of  the  past  is  a  necessary 
step  toward  understanding  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Such  a  study  gives  history  the 
much-needed  personal  appeal  which  it 
too  often  lacks.  Moreover  the  con¬ 
stant  illumination  of  the  present  by 
means  of  the  past,  and  vice  versa,  en¬ 
ables  pupils  to  do  concrete  and  objec¬ 
tive  thinking  in  history.  With  pur¬ 
pose  and  thinking  power  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  history  will  not  long  re¬ 
main  for  them  meaningless  abstrac¬ 
tions. 

Rut  all  this  implies  that  children 
are  interested  in  the  present,  that  they 
want  to  understand  it,  and  that  they 
have  discovered  that  the  past  holds  the 
explanation.  How  do  children  ac¬ 
quire  such  an  interest  in  present-day 
life?  The  normal  child  is  naturally 
interested  in  his  immediate  environ¬ 
ment.  He  seeks  explanations  of  what 
he  sees  but  does  not  understand.  The 
problem  of  extending  his  interests  to 
parts  he  cannot  see  is  not  so  difficult, 
because  he  is  made  to  feel  early  in 
life  that  a  knowledge  of  present-day 


institutions  and  problems  is  in  con¬ 
stant  demand.  In  fact,  such  an  un¬ 
derstanding  is  deemed  essential  to 
good  citizenship.  This  view  the  child 
naturally  acquires  from  his  associ¬ 
ates.  He  thus  comes  to  school  with 
r  favorable  attitude  toward  present- 
day  affairs.  When  the  time  comes 
for  a  systematic  study  of  the  present, 
he  responds  readily  and  whole-heart¬ 
edly.  He  then  must  be  made  to  see 
that  the  present  needs  the  past  to  make 
it  intelligible  and  the  past  needs  the 
present  to  make  it  real. 

Before  beginning  the  formal  study 
of  the  past  as  an  explanation  of  the 
present  find  out  what  it  is  that  is  to 
be  explained.  Devote  several  weeks 
to  a  study  of  present-day  institutions, 
problems,  and  interests,  the  aim  being 
to  extend  and  intensify  the  pupils’ 
interests  in  the  present,  to  arouse  a 
desire  for  a  better  understanding  of 
its  institutions  and  problems,  and  to 
convince  the  pupils  that  the  desired 
explanations  are  to  be  found  in  his¬ 
tory. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  survey 
of  the  present  and  developed  a  motive 
for  the  work,  begin  the  study  of  the 
remote  past  and  follow  the  organiza¬ 
tion  presented  in  the  text  in  use.  Be 
sure,  however,  to  lead  pupils  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  past  the  beginnings  of 
the  present-day  institutions,  customs, 
and  problems  which  have  been  briefly 
considered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  referring  to  the  present,  of 
course,  when  such  a  discovery  is  made. 

Having  discovered  the  beginning  of 
a  movement  whose  history  is  to  be 
studied  for  an  explanation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  note  each  change  or  event  in  its 
development  and  estimate  not  only  its 
effect  upon  subsequent  changes  in  the 
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movement,  but  in  the  light  of  these  in  an  inherent  difficulty  in  passing 
subsequent  changes  make  also  a  new  from  words  to  realities.  It  is  on  ac- 
evaluation  of  each  antecedent  change,  count  of  this  difficulty  that  much  of 
The  more  nearly  a  movement  has  run  the  history  teaching  ends  in  empty 
its  course,  the  truer  can  be  the  inter-  words,  as  shown  in  the  beginning  of 
pretation  of  each  of  its  changes.  New  this  article. 

interpretations  are  thus  continually  It  is  argued  by  some  that  in  the 
needed  in  history,  because  as  civiliza-  middle  grades  much  of  this  reality  of 
tion  develops  we  have  a  truer  basis  events  and  historical  conditions  must 
for  historical  judgments.  It  is  this  come  to  pupils  by  way  of  biography; 
evaluation  of  events,  both  in  the  light  that  abstract  events,  however  logically 
of  antecedent  and  subsequent  changes,  organized,  are  never  as  real  and  con- 
that  makes  history  real.  Crete  to  middle-grade  children  as  are 

Another  way  in  which  the  present  real  persons.  They  contend,  there- 

can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  real-  fore,  that  the  biographical  method  of 
ity  of  past  is  through  the  study  of  organization  is  the  best  for  children 
current  events.  Such  a  study  gives  in  the  middle  grades.  Others  discard 
insight  into  history  in  the  making,  the  biographical  approach  in  favor  of 
correlates  present-day  problems  with  organizing  related  events  in  the  form 
the  past,  helps  pupils  to  discover  pres-  of  stories  or  unit  movements,  con- 
ent-day  interests  and  tendencies  and  tending  that  it  is  easier  and  likewise 
thus  provides  a  motive  for  the  study  more  interesting  for  children  to  fol- 
of  history.  It  helps  therefore  to  ere-  low  a  story  from  one  step  to  the  next 

ate  and  sustain  an  interest  in  history,  than  it  is  to  trace  the  movement 

Here  is  reason  enough  why  no  teacher  through  the  biographies  of  the  men 
of  history  can  afford  to  neglect  the  controlling  it.  In  this  procedure  bi¬ 
study  of  current  events.  ography  is  used  not  as  an  end  but  as 

9.  Verbal  description  is  valuable  a  means  to  organize  and  build  the 
in  making  history  real.  No  other  story.  More  experimental  data  are 
means  of  making  history  real  is  so  needed  to  determine  the  superiority 
practical  and  universal  in  its  applica-  of  either  method, 
tion  as  is  verbal  description.  Most  of  In  this  article,  several  suggestions 
the  realities  of  history  can  be  gotten  have  been  advanced  for  making  his- 
through  words  only.  It  is  the  one  tory  concrete  and  real  to  children, 
outstanding  means  upon  which  the  Other  means  will  readily  suggest 
school  must  depend  for  making  history  themselves  to  the  teacher  who  senses 
intelligible  to  children.  Other  de-  the  problem.  The  purpose  of  the 
vices  help,  of  course,  as  shown  above;  article  is  not  so  much  to  present 
but  in  the  end  children  are  obliged  to  ready-made  devices  for  making  history 
depend  mainly  upon  verbal  descrip-  real  and  interesting  as  it  is  to  present 
tion  for  their  impressions.  While  the  problem  and  impress  upon  teach- 
verbal  description  is  the  most  practi-  ers  the  urgent  need  of  its  solution, 
cal  means  used  in  history  it  is  also  Unless  the  teacher  can  find  a  solution 
the  most  dangerous.  Its  danger  lies  all  other  efforts  will  fail. 
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About  one  hundred  years  ago  mittee  of  Seven  of  the  American  His- 
^  progressive  academies  and  high  torical  Association,  made  in  1898,  and 
schools  were  introducing  courses  published  the  following  year.  Courses 
in  history  into  their  curricula.  The  in  history  were  recommended  for  each 
movement  had  its  inception  during  grade  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  suggested  program  became  the  accept- 
tury  when  national  consciousness  was  ed  pattern  in  a  large  number  of 
lieginning  to  dawn  in  the  United  schools.  The  opinion  of  the  commit- 
States.  Prior  to  this,  few  schools  of-  tee  appears  to  have  reflected  the  ideas 
fered  any  courses  in  the  historical  of  educators  in  general.  As  a  result, 
field.  The  Latin  Grammar  Schools  during  the  years  that  followed,  Clio 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  classics,  came  to  occupy  a  most  prominent 
mathematics,  and  to  subjects  regarded  place  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
and  intended  as  mental  disciplines;  States. 

the  rising  academies  were  slow  to  in-  During  the  first  decade  or  so  of  the 
elude  history  in  their  “practical”  twentieth  century  the  history  program 
curriculum.  As  might  be  expected,  on  the  secondary  level  became  stand- 
when  history  started  its  career  in  the  ardized  to  a  large  degree.  Ancient 
secondary  school  the  chief  historical  history,  medieval  and  modem  history, 
subject  was  United  States  history,  English  history,  climaxed  by  Ameri- 
which  often  embraced  a  study  of  the  can  history  and  civil  government  in 
federal  Constitution.  English  his-  the  twelfth  grade,  constituted  the  usu- 
torv,  general  history,  Greek  antiqui-  al  pattern.  Textbooks  and  courses  of 
ties,  Roman  antiquities,  ecclesiastical  study  were  based  on  the  suggestions 
history  and  chronology,  also,  often  and  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
found  a  place  in  a  number  of  schools,  tee  of  Seven.  For  a  period  of  time. 
Influenced  by  the  rising  tide  of  patri-  most  secondary  school  pupils  were  re- 
otism,  by  new  educational  ideas,  and  quired  to  take  history  in  large  doses, 
by  social  and  economic  changes,  his-  The  content  of  courses  remained 
tory  finally  became  an  accepted  school  chiefly  political  and  military;  while 
subject.  the  method  centered  largely  in  the 

As  the  nineteenth  century  drew  to  memorization  of  facts  and  events,  al- 
a  close,  much  enthusiasm  was  exhib-  though  understanding  was  stressed  by 
ited  by  educators  in  regard  to  the  advanced  educators, 
teaching  of  history  in  the  secondary  Even  at  the  time  when  history  was 
schools  of  the  country.  This  is  clearly  being  enthroned  in  the  secondary 
evidenced  in  the  Report  of  the  Com-  schools,  several  forces  were  at  work 
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which  have  led  in  recent  years  to  a  individual  pupils  as  the  masses  began 
restriction  in  the  amount  of  required  to  troop  into  the  secondary  schools, 
work  in  the  field.  The  addition  of  Socialization  was  another  part  of  re- 
many  new  subjects  to  the  curriculum,  cent  educational  philosophy  to  which 
such  as  music,  art,  physical  education,  much  attention  was  given.  Both,  of 
industrial  arte,  and  commercial  work,  course,  still  hold  an  important  place 
as  well  as  the  general  acceptance  of  in  educational  procedure.  The  organ- 
tlje  non-historiciil  social  studies,  in-  ization  of  the  materials  of  instruc- 
cluding  civics,  economics,  sociology,  tion,  however,  did  not  receive  as  much 
problems  of  democracy,  and  current  consideration  as  did  the  proper  means 
events,  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  of  presentation,  although  the  many 
reducing  the  amount  of  work  taken  problems  arising  from  teaching  an  en- 
by  pupils  in  history.  Today,  the  cyclopedic  mass  of  information  were 
trend  is  to  obliterate  separate  courses  ever  before  teachers  and  were  con- 

in  ancient,  medieval,  and  English  his-  gtant  in  the  thoughts  of  many.  To- 

tory,  and  to  incorporate  these  into  a  day  the  tide  has  turned.  While  pro- 
course  in  world  history,  with  empha-  cedure  is  still  considered  important — 
sis,  however,  on  the  modem  period,  especially  a  thorough  understanding 
Modem  European  history  and  United  of  pupil  psychology — much  thought 
States  history  are  both  holding  their  and  effort  is  being  expended  on  the 
own,  and  are  enjoying  a  position  of  selection  and  organization  of  subject 
preeminence  in  the  field.  This  is  matter  in  order  to  achieve  the  ac- 
largely  because  of  the  trend  in  accord  cepted  aims  of  American  education, 
with  modem  objectives,  to  train  pu-  Many  plans  for  organizing  the  ma- 
pils  to  understand  the  present,  espe-  terials  of  the  curriculum  have  been 
cially  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  advanced  in  recent  years.  Organiza- 
modern  problems  and  their  back-  tion  through  problems,  organization 
ground.  American  history,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  generalizations,  and 
is  intrenched  in  the  schools  by  the  other  plans  have  been  proposed  and 

legislation  of  the  various  states.  tried.  One  of  the  most  promising  is 

Many  changes  have  been  taking  the  unit  plan.  With  its  emphasis  up- 
place  in  the  classroom.  About  a  dec-  on  the  understanding  of  the  broad 
ade  or  two  ago  the  emphasis  in  the  movements  of  history  rather  than  on 
teaching  of  history  was  on  methods  the  memorization  of  dates,  facts  and 
and  procedures.  This  was  especially  events,  a  way  seems  to  be  opening  to 
true  in  theory  and  to  a  large  extent  overcome  the  problems  of  teaching 
in  practice.  The  project  method,  the  large  quantities  of  factual  and  largely 
laboratory  method,  supervised  study,  unrelated  materials.  Emphasis,  there- 
socialized  recitation,  the  Dalton  plan,  fore,  is  placed  on  the  great  historical 
and  various  other  procedures  were  forces  that  have  been  responsible  for 
given  much  thought  by  history  teach-  shaping  the  patterns  of  history.  It 
ers.  Many  educators  believed  that  if  is  not  intended  to  discuss  here  the 
rtie  correct  methods  could  be  devised,  methods  of  presenting  the  unit, 
teachers  would  be  able  to  provide  for  These,  such  as  the  Morrison  plan  and 
the  varying  needs  and  capacities  of  others,  are  based  on  the  best  educa- 
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tional  practices  of  the  present  and  are 
to  be  commended. 

Various  types  of  units  have  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  this  new  movement.  The 
subject  matter  unit,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  treats  the  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  view  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  organization  with  emphasis 
upon  the  vital  forces  of  history.  The 
functional  unit  considers  the  relation 
of  the  materials  of  instruction  to  the 
life  of  the  pupils,  present  and  future. 
It  is  based,  actually  or  supposedly  up¬ 
on  scientific  investigation.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  or  interest  unit  stresses  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  child  and 
the  growth  of  experience  from  the 
viewpoint  of  interest.  Such  units 
cannot  be  worked  out  to  any  extent 
in  advance,  for  the  teacher  has  to  take 
advantage  of  the  actual  classroom  sit¬ 
uation.  The  latter  type  of  unit,  while 
introduced  successfully  into  many  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  has  made  very  little 
progress  in  secondary  schools.  An¬ 
other  type  of  unit  which  is  receiving 
much  attention  today  is  the  fused  or 
integrated  unit.  Its  importance  war¬ 
rants  a  brief  discussion  of  the  fusion 
movement. 

Much  experimentation  has  taken 
place  in  the  social  studies  in  junior 
high  schools  toward  developing  courses 
based  upon  fusion.  With  emphasis 
upon  social  objectives  and  upon  the 
selection  and  organization  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction  from  various 
fields  to  achieve  those  objectives,  fu¬ 
sion,  in  theory  at  least,  appears  to  be 
important  in  the  attempt  to  train  in¬ 
telligent  and  socially  effective  citi¬ 
zens.  An  analysis  of  fusion  courses 
will  reveal  that  there  are  many  con¬ 
cepts  and  varieties  of  fusion.  In 
some  cases  it  means  the  breakdown  of 


subject  boundaries  in  history,  civics 
and  geography,  and  the  selection  and 
amalgamation  of  these  materials  into 
units  of  learning.  The  other  extreme 
is  found  in  courses  where  no  consid¬ 
eration  at  all  is  given  to  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  social  studies.  The  social 
objectives  are  established  and  materi¬ 
als  within  the  social  studies  or  even 
outside  them  are  selected  and  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  “new  synthesis  of  knowl¬ 
edge.”  The  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  advocates  of  this  plan  is  that  of 
unificationists.  The  published  courses 
of  study  worked  out  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  H.  O.  Rugg  come  under  this 
classification.  A  third  type  of  fused 
course,  stands  perhaps  about  half-way 
between  the  other  two.  Concentra¬ 
tion  is  the  term  often  used  for  this 
plan.  History,  for  example,  may  be 
the  core  for  organizing  the  materials, 
but  in  order  to  show  relationship  and 
connections  between  history  and  the 
other  social  studies,  history  is  made 
the  core  about  which  relevant  materi¬ 
als  from  other  subjects  are  assembled. 
Such  courses  may  be  consider^ 
greatly  enriched  courses  in  history 
and  not  fusion,  because  usually  there 
is  no  breaking  down  of  subject  boun¬ 
daries. 

The  fusion  movement  has  made 
progress  in  the  social  studies  in  junior 
high  schools  for  several  reasons.  Pro¬ 
gressive  educators  have  been  insisting 
on  the  fact  that  the  child  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  teaching  process  than 
the  subject  and  therefore  social  objec¬ 
tives  and  their  achievement  should 
receive  first  consideration.  Fusionists 
claim  that  fusion  is  the  best  plan  of 
organization  to  do  this.  The  schools, 
they  point  out,  must  produce  effective 
citizens  and  not  subject  matter  spe- 
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cialists.  Another  reason  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  fusion  courses  has  been 
due  to  the  overlapping  in  the  fields 
within  the  social  studies.  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago  history  was  the  chief  subject 
among  the  social  studies.  The  non- 
historical  social  studies  now  play  a 
very  important  part.  As  they  have 
developed,  the  subject  matter  of  each 
has  expanded.  History,  for  example, 
iucludes  not  only  the  political  narra¬ 
tive  today,  but  also  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  aspects.  Civics  is  more 
than  a  study  of  government;  it  in¬ 
cludes  an  understanding  of  our  im¬ 
portant  institutions  as  well.  Eco¬ 
nomics,  if  up-to-date,  stresses  the  so¬ 
cial  phases  of  that  field.  As  these 
subjects  have  broadened,  overlapping 
has  been  inevitable.  From  this,  it 
was  only  a  step  to  the  concept  of  fu¬ 
sion.  A  third  reason  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fusion  courses  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  courses  of 
study  have  been  published  in  the  form 
of  textbooks.  The  most  elaborate  of 
these  are  the  Rugg  courses,  already 
mentioned.  The  effect  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  textbooks  upon  the  cx)ur8e  of 
study  of  the  American  school,  which 
has  been  in  evidence  throughout  our 
history,  is  once  again  clearly  seen  here. 

As  to  whether  fusion  courses  will 
receive  increased  attention  in  the 
schools  in  the  future  it  is  diflicult  to 
say.  Some  teachers  claim  to  have 
much  success  with  the  plan.  Others 
condemn  it  for  producing  confusion 
rather  than  understanding.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  plan  state  that  fusion 
is  the  best  medium  for  attaining  so¬ 
cial  objectives  and  for  making  the 
social  studies  functional.  The  proof 


of  this  can  come  only  after  much  more 
experimentation  is  undertaken.  The 
critics  of  fusion  point  out  that  each 
field  of  the  social  studies  is  now  quite 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  selection 
and  organization  of  functional  and 
the  necessary  materials  to  achieve  our 
aims  and  objectives.  They  state  fur¬ 
ther  that  fusion  is  psychologically  un¬ 
sound  because  the  mind  must  be 
trained  to  one  point  of  view  at  a  time. 
The  materials  of  instruction,  they 
aver,  must  be  presented  in  a  system¬ 
atical  manner,  for  each  subject  field 
represents  the  experience  of  the  past 
in  an  attempt  to  analyze  and  organize 
the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  and 
thought.  Estimates  of  the  value  of 
fusion  in  the  social  studies  cannot  be 
made  yet,  but  the  movement,  because 
of  its  scope  must  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  educator. 

One  of  the  most  recent  suggestions 
for  organizing  the  social  studies  has 
been  made  by  the  Commission  on  His¬ 
tory  to  the  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Hoard.’  This  Commission 
recommended  an  elaborate  history 
program  which  is  in  many  ways  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
in  1898,  but  this  time  it  is  a  much 
broader  type  of  history  that  is  sug¬ 
gested  —  one  that  will  engulf  com¬ 
pletely  the  separate  non-historical 
studies,  which  today  are  considered  so 
important. 

Much  opposition  has  appeared  to 
many  parts  of  the  report.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  —  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teacher  —  refused  to 
approve  it,  asking  the  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  are  C.  E.  E.  B.  exami¬ 
nations  for  ?”  He  points  out  that  the 


1  “Pinal  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Comihisaion  on  History  to  the  College  Entrancs 
Ehuimination  Board,"  Social  Studies,  XXVII  (December,  1936),  646-566.  See  article  by  the 
(Chairman  of  the  Commission,  p.  51. 
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report  displays  a  lack  of  knowledge  — occupy  an  important  place  in  the 


of  what  is  happening  in  secondary 
education  today;  that  the  social  proc¬ 
ess  approach  is  inconsistent  with  other 
parts  of  the  report;  and  asks  whether 
the  Commission  proposes  to  teach  his¬ 
tory  or  sociol(^  in  the  schools  ?  Many 
private  and  public  schools  also  have 
indicated  their  disapproval  of  parts 
or  of  the  whole  of  the  report.  At  the 
present  time  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  plans  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  have  much  effect  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  social  studies  in  secondary 
schools.  The  suggested  approach, 
however,  does  offer  a  means  of  escape 
from  an  overcrowded  social  studies 
curriculum. 

Out  of  the  many  problems  arising 
from  the  selection  and  organization  of 
the  subject  matter  of  history,  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  as  to  who  should 
make  the  secondary  school  curricu¬ 
lum?  Should  it  be  the  professional 
educator,  the  specialist  in  the  subject 
field,  the  teirtbook  writer,  or  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teacher?  The  best  re¬ 
sults  will  come  only  through  coopera¬ 
tion.  Certainly  the  secondary  school 
teacher,  having  a  real  knowledge  of 
actual  classroom  problems,  should 
have  much  to  say  in  planning  and  or¬ 
ganizing  the  materials  of  instruction. 

In  summarizing  this  paper,  it  may 
be  said  that  history  —  especially 
courses  in  American  history,  modern 
European  history,  and  world  history 


curriculum  of  the  secondary  school, 
while  other  aspects  of  history  are  los¬ 
ing  ground,  largely  because  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  other  subjects.  Teach¬ 
ers  as  a  whole  are  carefully  contem¬ 
plating  all  procedures  and  plans  which 
may  aid  in  achieving  the  generally 
accepted  objectives  of  history,  includ¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  past  wis^y 
chosen  and  organized  to  explain  the 
present;  an  understanding  of  social, 
economic  and  political  problems  that 
will  aid  in  their  solution ;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  understandings,  at¬ 
titudes  and  habits  in  human  relation¬ 
ships;  and  the  promotion  of  cultural 
interests.  To  this  end,  the  selection 
and  organization  of  the  materials  of 
instruction  are  receiving  most  consid¬ 
eration  at  present.  It  is  agreed  that 
too  many  unessential  facts  are  being 
taught.  Textbooks  and  courses  of 
study  are  overloaded  with  them.  A 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  con¬ 
dition  has  been  laid  to  collie  entrance 
examinations.  However,  the  public 
secondary  school  is  no  longer  prima¬ 
rily  a  preparatory  school  for  college. 
The  older  program  is  giving  way  in 
this  transitional  period  to  a  newer  one 
where  the  masses  are  being  trained  as 
citizens  of  a  great  democracy.  Many 
history  teachers  go  further  than  this. 
I'hey  have  deep-rooted  convictions 
that  history  should  and  can  contribute 
much  to  the  building  of  a  new  and 
better  era  of  human  existence. 
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it  be  supposed  that  this 
country  including  the  West¬ 
ern  territory  will  150  years 
hence  remain  one  nation?”  So  asked 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  one  of  Massachu- 
sett’s  representatives,  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  in  the  summer  of 
1787.  Let  us  all  readily  grant  that 
such  a  prospect  did  not  look  very 
promising  then.  But  should  the  shade 
of  ^fr.  Gorham  return  this  year  to 
haunt  old  Independence  Hall  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  what  a  thumping  answer  to 
his  question  would  be  given  as  citi¬ 
zens  from  every  section  of  “this  vast 
country  including  the  Western  terri¬ 
tory”  come  to  celebrate  the  150th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  And  should  he  listen  to  the 
conversation  among  the  visitors  he 
would  learn  that  this  celebration  is 
not  only  a  local  affair,  but  that  birth¬ 
day  parties  are  being  held  throughout 
the  nation,  even  in  Alaska,  to  com¬ 
memorate  this  great  event.  The  offi¬ 
cial  cycle  of  celebration  as  planned 
by  the  L^nited  States  Constitution  Ses- 
quicentennial  Commission  commences 
September  17,  1937  and  runs  until 
April  30,  1939,  this  period  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  time  elapsing  from 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Convention  to  the  inauguration  of 
General  Washington  as  President  of 
the  republic.  However,  some  com¬ 
munities,  notably  Philadelphia  for 


obvious  reasons,  planned  programs 
ahead  of  this  schedule. 

The  particular  concern  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  to  give  some  idea  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  our  schools  to  this  nation-wide 
celebration.  How  will  the  schools 
participate  ?  Do  they  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  ?  How  will  these  events  be  used 
to  vitalize  teaching  in  the  various 
subjects?  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
activities  which  are  being  carried  out 
by  different  schools  for  answers  to 
these  questions.  In  doing  this  it  will 
be  best  perhaps  to  give  a  fairly  full 
program  of  one  school  system  and  fol¬ 
low  it  with  various  ideas  gleaned 
from  different  schools.  First,  let  us 
look  at  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia’s  program  is  organ¬ 
ized  around  four  days  and  four 
themes.  May  14,  the  day  originally 
set  for  the  Constitutional  Convention 
to  convene.  The  Need  of  Good  Gov¬ 
ernment;  May  28,  the  day  for  pre- 
Memorial  Day  exercises.  The  Need  of 
National  Unity;  June  14,  Flag  Day, 
Loyalty  to  Our  Country;  and  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  Our  American  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  schools  have  worked 
out  their  programs  independently. 

In  the  first  three  grades  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  carried  out  with  the 
following  approach: 

May  14.  The  Rules  of  the  Game. 

Starting  with  citations  by  the  chil- 
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dren  of  various  rules  observed  in  their 
games,  together  with  their  importance, 
the  children  are  shown  how  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  in  order  to  live  and  work 
together  peacefully,  must  have  rules  too. 
Then  they  are  told  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  Our  Country’s  Rules  and  how 
150  years  ago  certain  Americans  as¬ 
sembled  in  their  home  city  to  make  the 
rule  book. 

May  28.  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Rules. 

For  this  topic  class  activities  are  built 
around  Washington,  Franklin,  Morris, 
and  other  members  of  the  Convention 
familiar  to  the  children.  Thus  men  are 
honored  who  lived,  but  were  willing  to 
die,  for  their  country, — an  added  idea 
for  Memorial  Day. 

June  14.  Our  Flag  and  the  Rules. 

The  object  here  is  to  show  how  all  of 
the  States  were  banded  together  under 
the  Rules  for  which  the  Flag  stands, 
and  that  even  though  some  States  ob¬ 
jected  to  certain  rules,  they  waived  their 
individual  feelings  in  order  that  we 
might  be  one  nation  under  one  flag. 

September  17.  The  Country’s  Rules 
Today. 

The  aim  in  this  effort  is  to  lead  the 
children  to  realize  how  well  the  Rules 
have  served  us  through  our  entire  his¬ 
tory. 

The  program  for  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades  is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  first  three  except  that  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Men  of  the 
Convention  instead  of  on  the  Rules, 
as  one  can  readily  see  by  the  topics: 

1.  Why  the  Country  needed  Leaders 
to  Make  a  Constitution. 

2.  The  Leaders  Who  Were  Chosen. 

3.  Problems  of  the  Leaders. 

4.  Why,  Today,  We  Should  be  Proud 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Men 
Who  Made  It. 

Activities  for  vitalizing  a  program 
such  as  this  in  the  grades  are  numer¬ 
ous.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
activity  that  a  class  could  engage  in 


would  be  to  organize  itself,  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  w’ay,  into  a  community  and  draw 
up  a  Constitution  and  conduct  itself 
according  to  the  rules  agreed  upon. 
Historical  dramas,  silhouette  and  pup¬ 
pet  shows,  and  programs  including 
thumb-nail  sketches  of  leaders,  recita¬ 
tions,  appropriate  songs  and  music 
can  be  used  in  either  assemblies  or 
classrooms.  This  work  lends  itself  to 
correlation  with  the  English  studies 
and  with  the  work  in  the  shop,  sew¬ 
ing,  and  art  classes.  ^Modeling  proj¬ 
ects  always  interest  children.  Wood, 
soap,  paper,  etc.  can  be  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  models  of  Independence  Hall,  the 
room  in  which  the  signing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  took  place,  flags  of  the  times, 
costumes,  models  of  transportation 
facilities,  etc.  Plenty  of  bulletin 
l)oard  space  should  be  available  for 
posters,  cartoons,  drawings,  pictures, 
and  clippings.  Trips  to  historic 
shrines  always  add  interest  and  real¬ 
ity. 

The  suggestive  activities  for  carry¬ 
ing  through  the  Philadelphia  program 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
are  naturally  much  more  flexible  than 
those  to  be  used  in  the  grades.  These 
activities  might  be  grouped  under 
four  main  heads  as  follows: 

First.  Special  Assemblies. 

A.  Plays  and  pageants,  particularly 
if  original,  can  be  very  effectively 
staged.  Such  projects  enlist  at  once 
the  coiiperative  efforts  of  the  Art,  Biog¬ 
raphy,  Dramatic,  Sewing,  Shop,  and 
Music  Clubs. 

B.  Student  Government  organizations  . 
like  the  Student  Council,  Safety  Patrol, 
Traffic  Squad,  etc.,  can  make  strong 
bids  for  support  by  bringing  to  the  stu¬ 
dents’  attention  the  democratic  basis 
of  these  associations. 

C.  Variety  programs  can  be  built 
around  biographical  sketches,  believe-it- 
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or-not  items,  original  poems,  music,  etc. 

D.  The  showing  of  historical  films. 

E.  Those  in  charge  of  promotion  ex¬ 
ercises  can  well  use  the  Constitution  as 
a  theme. 

Second.  Clubs. 

Aside  from  cooperation  in  the  larger 
school  projects,  most  of  the  clubs  can 
engage  in  activities  intimately  associ¬ 
ate  with  the  Constitution.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  suggestive: 

1.  Art  Clubs:  Drawings;  architec¬ 
tural  designs. 

2.  Book  Clubs :  Book  reports ;  various 
readings. 

3.  Biography  Clubs:  Study  of  lead¬ 
ers*  lives  and  ideas. 

4.  Braille  Clubs:  Transcriptions  for 
the  blind. 

5.  Dramatic  Clubs :  Preparation  of 
plays  and  pageants 

6.  Marionette  Clubs:  Dramatization 
of  Convention  scenes. 

7.  School  Paper :  A  Constitution 
Number. 

8.  Sewing  Clubs:  Colonial  styles. 

9.  Shop  Clubs:  Modeling  and  shrine 
construction. 

10.  Music  Clubs:  Patriotic  and  his¬ 
toric  music. 

11.  Stamp  Clubs:  A  series  of  postage 
stamps  will  be  issued  covering  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution. 

Third.  Library  Exhibits. 

If  possible  the  Library  should  dis¬ 
play  Iraoks,  letters,  flags,  pictures,  etc., 
of  colonial  days.  The  Librarian,  of 
course,  is  expected  to  prepare  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  Convention  times  and  reserve 
a  special  shelf  for  these  materials. 
Fourth.  Classroom  Work. 

All  teachers  should  in  some  way  in¬ 
clude  reference  to  the  Constitution  in 
their  work.  In  the  sotdal  studies  there 
•  should  be  discussions  of  Constitutional 
issues  past  and  present;  the  study  of 
biographies  of  Convention  leaders;  de¬ 
bates;  charts,  drawings,  pictures,  clip¬ 
pings,  and  posters.  English  classes  can 
use  the  Constitution  theme  for  writing 
essays  and  one-act  plays;  speeches  and 
bic^^phies  of  Washington,  Hamilton, 


and  others  might  be  read.  The  science 
classes  could  study  scientific  progress 
up  to  Constitution  times;  Franklin’s 
c'ontribution  can  be  noted ;  Jefferson’s 
scientific  knowledge  and  inventive  ge¬ 
nius  might  well  be  looked  into  also. 
The  dressing  of  dolls  in  colonial  cos¬ 
tume  and  the  discussing  of  the  styles 
of  those  times  would  be  interesting  for 
the  sewing  classes.  Wood-working  classes 
can  make  shrines  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  facsimile  copies  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  picture  frames  for  like¬ 
nesses  of  Convention  leaders.  Art 
classes  might  well  have  a  poster  exhibit 
organized  around  such  themes  as  "Have 
Confidence  in  the  Constitution,”  “We, 
the  People,”  etc. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  suggested  out¬ 
line  of  activities  in  the  schools  of  the 
city  where  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  convened.  While  a  program  cov¬ 
ering  these  suggestions  was  sent  out 
tc  all  the  schools  in  the  city,  each 
school  is  left  free  to  develop  its  owti 
activities  within  the  general  frame¬ 
work  of  the  four  themes  agreed  upon. 
And  while  w’e  are  speaking  of  sugges¬ 
tive  prc^ams,  a  few  w’ords  should  be 
said  for  the  committee  having  this  in 
charge  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  w’hich  will  act  as  a  suggestive 
guide  to  the  schools  in  that  state  for 
this  celebration.  A  listing  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  headings  is  perhaps  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  opinion  that  it  will  prove 
a  valuable  aid  to  teachers  in  planning 
their  work  for  the  coming  year.  The 
chapters  are: 

1.  Approach  and  Objectives.  In  this 
chapter  the  aim  is  to  show  how 
this  celebration  may  cause  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  to  happen  to 
children.  “We  are  not  interested 
in  this  because  it  is  the  thing  to 
do.” 
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2.  New  Jersey  in  Belation  to  the 
Constitution. 

3.  The  Colonial  Setting  Out  of 
Which  the  Constitution  Grew. 

4.  5,  6.  Contains  suggestions  for  ap¬ 
propriate  activities  and  methods 
of  carrying  them  out  for  elemen¬ 
tary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high 
schools. 

7.  A  Unit  of  Work  on  Teaching  the 
Constitution. 

8.  Cooperation  in  State,  County,  and 
Local  Programs. 

9.  Federal  and  State  Publications. 

10.  Comprehensive  Classified  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  sample  of 
what  other  school  systems  are  doing, 
or  are  planning  to  do,  to  celebrate  the 
Sesquicentennial  of  the  Constitution. 
Plays,  pageants,  assembly  programs, 
and  special  attention  in  the  classroom 
to  the  Constitution,  represent  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  program  of  the  schools.  And 
this  is  true  in  such  widely  separated 
places  as  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachusetts;  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Oakland, 
California.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  here  that  Michigan  is  doing  a 
land-office  business  in  celebrating  this 
year,  for  1937  also  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  her  statehood  and  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

One  cannot  go  over  these  celebra¬ 
tion  plans  and  discuss  them  with  dif¬ 
ferent  educators  very  long  without 
bringing  into  relief  some  definite 
points  of  view  which  are  very  healthy. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  questions 
do  arise  in  one’s  mind  when  one  con¬ 
templates  how  projects  of  this  nature 
can  be  made  to  “squint.”  My  dosing 
paragraphs  will  be  devoted  to  these 
two  considerations. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  executives  that  each  school 


should  be  given  freedom  of  action  in 
organizing  its  own  program,  that  bet¬ 
ter  results  are  achieved  in  this  way 
than  by  requiring  every  school  to  con¬ 
form  to  a  uniform  pattern.  And  car¬ 
rying  this  idea  a  step  farther,  it  is 
felt  that  the  individual  parts  of  pro¬ 
grams  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
original.  There  is  general  agreement 
in  principle  too  that,  whenever  feasi¬ 
ble,  cooperation  with  the  community 
in  all  such  patriotic  projects  is  desir- 
able.  As  for  prize  contests,  in  which 
there  has  been  considerable  activity 
this  year,  they  are  frowned  upon  be¬ 
cause  they  detract  too  much  from  the 
pupil’s  regular  school  work.  Along 
with  these  ideas  there  is  a  definite  con¬ 
viction  among  some  school  men  that 
more  should  be  made  of  the  study  of 
the  Constitution  regularly  each  year 
instead  of  perhaps  having  a  big  push 
this  year  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
hibernation. 

This  viewpoint  is  expressed  briefly 
and  well  in  the  following  quotation 
taken  from  a  recent  letter  to  the 
writer. 

“The  Sesquicentennial  is  not  the 
important  thing  about  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  itself  is  of  very  great 
importance,  and  it  is  just  as  important 
for  the  children  who  are  in  our  schools 
the  years  preceding  and  following  the 
Sesquicentennial  to  understand  it,  as 
it  is  for  those  during  the  Sesquicenten¬ 
nial.  Our  schools  are  organized  demo¬ 
cratically.  The  children  make  their 
own  constitution,  the  statutes  for  their 
own  government.  This  gives  them  a 
foundation  of  experience  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Unit^  States  Constitution, 
its  method  of  amendment,  problem  of 
change  by  interpretation,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  interpreters  for  such 
changes.  ...  In  short,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  taken  up  as  a  live,  immediate 
issue,  closely  related  to  similar  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  children  have  in  working 
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out  their  own  local  governments.  The 
history  of  the  making  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  gone  into  thoroughly 
in  connection  with  these  discussions, 
and  the  difference  of  point  of  view  of 
the  different  ones  of  the  makers.  We 
try  to  make  the  Constitution  a  living 
and  important  thing  in  the  lives  of  the 
children,  but  we  try  to  do  this  every 
year,  not  just  in  the  Sesquicentennial 
year.” 

And  now  a  few  words  in  closing 
about  what  to  me  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  any  project  of 
this  kind.  The  celebration  of  the  Ses¬ 
quicentennial  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  just  a  birthday 
party,  and  that  is  all  right.  It  can  be 
a  birthday  party  used  as  a  means  to 
some  sound  study  and  understanding 
about  the  Constitution,  and  that  is 
much  better.  Or  it  can  be  an  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  with  an  eye  toward 
most  any  kind  of  questionable  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  that  is  not  so  good.  Just 
what  it  will  be  will  depend  a  great 
deal  up)on  the  viewpoint  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  others  who  have  the  work  in 
charge.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
is  not  a  very  long  time — just  a  little 
longer  than  it  takes  to  pay  off  the 
obligations  of  an  old-fashioned  war — 
but  it  is  long  enough  for  people  to 
lose  sight  of  many  significant  facts 
about  our  country’s  history.  Fred 
Rodell  surely  had  this  very  much  in 
mind  when  he  dedicated  his  excellent 
book  Fifty- five  Men  “To  the  School 
Children  and  The  Politicians  —  for 
the  same  reason.”  Comparatively  few 
people  understand  the  situation  out  of 


which  our  Constitution  grew,  the  view¬ 
points  of  the  framers,  or  the  language 
of  the  document.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  does  make  a  difference,  for 
even  while  we  are  reveling  at  our 
birthd.qy  party  a  storm  is  raging  over 
our  fundamental  law.  Everyone 
seems  to  be  talking  at  one  time.  Con¬ 
gress  can  do  such-and-such;  Congress 
cannot  do  such-and-such.  It  means 
this:  no,  it  means  that.  Anyone  can 
argue  about  the  Constitution  because 
so  few  speak  with  authority  about  it. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  this  momen¬ 
tous  year  to  bring  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  to  our  boys  and  girls? 
This  is  the  object  of  all  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  this  year.  What  is  the 
proper  attitude  of  our  schools  toward 
the  issues  involved  in  trying  to  fit  our 
Constitution  to  the  needs  of  present- 
day  society  ?  Shall  we  not  show  them, 
through  whatever  activities  we  choose 
a.s  mediums,  that  our  Constitution  was 
a  remarkable  solution  to  a  number  of 
perplexing  problems  a  century  and  a 
half  ago;  that  it  has  been  amended 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing 
conditions;  that  if  we  were  to  write 
one  today,  as  some  schools  are  doing, 
it  would  be  somewhat  different  than 
the  one  we  have?  Shall  we  not  teach 
our  boys  and  girls  that  words  change, 
that  rights  change,  that  worlds  change 
in  150  years,  but  that  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  “Life,  Liberty  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness”  for  all  in  our 
complex  society  is  a  constant  chal¬ 
lenge  that  will  remain  with  us  for  a 
long  time? 
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In  thin  article  Mr.  Kenworthy  has  undertaken  to  prepare  teachers  and  others  for  the 
forthcoming  Sesquicentennial  by  indicating  some  of  the  emphases  to  be  placed  on  the 
study  and  teaching  of  the  Constitution,  supplying  at  the  same  time  a  carefully 

selected  bibliography, 

IN  1787  the  outlook  for  the  Ameri-  body  had  such  a  title  been  used  by 
can  colonies  was  foreboding.  Bus-  its  delegates.  Their  instructions  had 
inese  was  paralyzed;  trade  was  at  called  for  the  revision  of  the  existing 
a  standstill.  Government  credit  was  government,  not  the  establishment  of 
gone  and  lawlessness  prevailed.  At  a  new  federal  power.  ‘  Disregarding 
home  actual  warfare  had  broken  out  this  fact,  they  closeted  themselves  in 
between  New  York  and  New  Hamp-  executive  session,  forbade  the  taking 
shire  over  the  Vermont  boundary  of  minutes,  and  proceeded  to  formu- 
line.  States  had  resorted  to  the  issu-  late  a  new  Constitution, 
ance  of  inflationary  money  to  bolster  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
their  declining  credit.  Tariff  walls  a  national  celebration  of  gigantic  pro- 
were  insurmountable.  portions  is  being  staged  to  celebrate 

Abroad,  Barbary  pirates  levied  the  work  of  its  55  rebel  statesmen, 
blackmail  on  American  ships,  while  and  a  bitter  dispute  is  raging  over,  the 
our  erstwhile  ally,  France,  refused  to  interpretation  of  their  findings  in  the 
recognize  our  government.  Mean-  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
while,  Spain  tried  to  bribe  the  west-  In  any  study  of  the  Constitution 
ern  farmers  to  secede  by  offering  them  this  period  of  “social  dislocation”  pri- 
free  use  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  or  to  1787  must  be  understood  in  or- 
England  maintained  her  fur  posts  in  der  to  appreciate  the  convention  which 
the  west  contrary  to  treaty  agreements,  framed  our  basic  law.  Upon  a  knowl- 
By  setting  up  a  weak  government  edge  of  this  period  of  economic  chaos 
under  “The  Articles  of  Confederation  and  social  unrest  must  be  predicated 
and  Perpetual  Union,”  the  colonists  any  facts  relating  to  the  formation  of 
had  escaped  the  terrors  of  the  federal  the  United  States  as  it  now  exists, 
authority  they  so  feared.  At  the  It  was  a  decade  filled  with  petty 
same  time  they  had  met  with  dire  re-  personal  jealousies,  state  and  national 
suits  by  their  reliance  on  state  sover-  rivalries,  national  and  international 
eignty.  Their  passage  between  Scylla  animosities — a  period  of  financial  con- 
and  Charybdis  had  indeed  been  disas-  fusion,  of  social  cleavage,  and  govem- 
trous.  ment  disorganization.  Here  is  the 

These  troubles  culminated  in  the  raw  material  of  history — its  glamour, 
calling  of  the  Constitutional  Conven-  its  conflicts,  its  personalities,  its  is- 
tion,  a  name  which  alone  would  have  sues.  To  an  alert  history  teacher  it 
brought  immediate  defeat  to  that  presents  opportunities  rich  in  color 
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and  pregnant  with  the  embryonic  con¬ 
flicts  of  our  present-day  society.  To 
realize  the  full  implications  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Constitution  one  must 
study  thoroughly  this  contemporary 
scene  out  of  which  it  rose. 

One  must  also  delve  into  the  his¬ 
toric  past  and  trace  the  development 
of  democratic  ideas  as  they  developed 
tirst  in  England  and  later  in  the 
United  States.  The  United  States 
Constitution  must  not  be  viewed  as  an 
isolated  event  in  world  history.  It 
must  l)e  studied  as  an  important  part 
of  the  pageant  of  world  development. 

It  is  the  culmination  of  centuries  of 
governmental  theory.  Some  of  its 
principles  were  wrested  from  King 
John  on  the  field  of  Runn>Tiiede. 
Others  were  gained  in  the  Petition  of 
Rights  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
Still  others  were  pledged  by  William 
and  Mary  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  As 
Americans  we  may  cherish  them  and 
in  constitutional  celebrations  covet 
them  as  our  sole  possessions,  but  they 
were  won  not  only  by  the  embattled 
farmer  on  Concord  Bridge,  but  by  the 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
the  Roundheads  of  the  Puritan  Revo¬ 
lution. 

To  a  knowledge  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  scene  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
historic  past  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  added  an  acquaintance  with  the 
drafteis  of  this  document  and  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  “And  there 
w’ere  giants  ...  in  those  days”  .  .  . 
the  patriarch  of  colonial  culture,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin;  the  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  Robert  Morris;  the  astute 
student  of  law,  James  Wilson;  the 
staunch  advocate  of  an  aristocratic 
union,  Alexander  Hamilton;  the  emi¬ 
nent  counsel  of  the  United  States. 


John  Jay;  the  apostle  of  democracy,” 
Thomas  J efferson ;  and  the  “father  of 
the  Constitution,”  James  Madison. 

The  notes  they  left  on  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution  are  fragmentary, 
limited  chiefly  to  those  of  its  chief 
advocate,  James  Madison,  and  its 
luost  brilliant  opponent,  Luther  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  notes  they  left  on  its  rati¬ 
fication  are  more  full,  centering 
chiefly  in  the  Federalist  papers.  The 
real  clue  to  the  period  is  to  be  found 
in  their  biographies,  for  in  them  are 
reflected  the  habits,  training,  experi¬ 
ences,  and  conflicts  of  adolescent 
America  —  the  America  which  had 
passed  through  the  pangs  of  birth  and 
the  trials  of  childhood  and  by  1780 
w'as  emerging  into  the  critical  forma¬ 
tive  period  of  adolescence. 

Xo  study  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  or  its  development  is 
complete  until  the  student  has  had  at 
least  an  introduction  to  these  found¬ 
ers  of  the  republic  and  to  such  of  their 
successors  and  translators  as  J ohn 
Marshall,  Roger  Taney  and  Charles 
Evans  Hughes. 

Most  of  all  the  Constitution  should 
typify  American  democracy  at  its  best, 
the  repository  of  our  heritage  of  liber¬ 
ties,  a  treasure  chest  to  which  every 
generation  will  have  access  and  to 
which  it  will  feel  free  to  add.  It 
must  have  the  emotional  aura  of  the 
British  crown  and  the  vibrant  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  British  monarch.  It  must 
ho  a  living  document. 

Its  original  may  be  placed  under 
glass  in  the  Congressional  Library 
and  protected  from  the  elements  of 
nature  by  the  latest  devices  of  science, 
but  its  present  form  must  not  be 
protected  from  interpretations  and 
changes  in  the  light  of  transforms- 
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tions  in  contemporary  civilization. 
The  Constitution  must  be  considered 
only  a  framework  around  which  the 
social  structure  of  any  era  is  built. 

To  study  its  history  is  to  verify  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  a  document 
moulded  by  and  moulding  the  Amer¬ 
ica  of  its  day.  The  Constitution  was 
the  issue  which  cut  the  nation  into 
political  parties  in  the  days  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  tore  the  country  into  conflict¬ 
ing  camps  in  the  days  of  Marshall, 
rent  the  nation  asunder  in  the  ses- 
sessions  of  Taney,  brought  economic 
reverberations  in  the  days  of  “Teddy” 
Roosevelt,  and  caused  political  dislo¬ 
cations  in  the  era  of  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Slavery,  trusts,  interstate  commerce, 
contracts,  federalism,  states  rights,  re¬ 
sumption  of  specie  payment,  income 
tax  invalidation,  child  labor,  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining — all  these  and  many 
more  issues  have  been  read  between 
and  written  into  the  lines  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  document.  The  ink  of  George 
Washington’s  name  dried  on  its 
parchment  on  the  I7th  of  September 
in  1787  but  its  ink  is,  figuratively 
speaking,  not  yet  dry. 

To  study  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  to  study  the  history 
of  the  nation.  To  limit  its  scope  is 
difficult.  One  should  at  least  come 
away  from  its  perusal  with  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  of  the  w  isdom  of  the  processes 
of  democracy,  an  appreciation  of  its 
drafters  and  moulders,  a  knowledge 
of  the  contemporary  scene  out  of 
which  it  arose,  a  realization  of  the 
historic  sources  from  which  it  grew, 
and  an  understanding  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  vital,  dynamic  document  in 
American  history. 
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SCHOOL  HISTORY  AND  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 

EXAMINATION 

Conyers  Read 

EaCECUTIVB  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL.  ASSOCIATION 
This  interpretation  of  the  recent  Report  of  the  Commieeion  on  History  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  by  its  Chairman  is  indicative  of  the  significance  attach¬ 
ing  to  this  pronouncement  on  the  place  and  function  of  history  in  the  school.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Read's  close  association  toith  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  is  reflected  his  work  on  the  Commission 

of  the  College  Entrance  Board. 


The  Commission  on  History  of 
the  Collar©  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board  published  its  report 
nearly  a  year  ago.'  It  has  since  been 
discussed  in  educational  journals  and 
at  various  conferences  of  school  and 
college  teachers.*  Space  does  not 
serve  to  restate  its  recommendations 
in  full.  Its  mandate  included  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  other  social  studies 
besides  history,  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  really  have  to  do,  not  with  his¬ 
tory  in  the  narrow  sense  but  with  the 
place  of  all  the  so-called  social  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 
Since  its  point  of  departure  was  the 
College  Entrance  Board  examination, 
its  recommendations  deal  specifically 
with  college  preparatory  courses,  but 
it  insists  that  no  distinction  should 
be  drawn,  so  far  as  history  and  the 
other  social  studies  are  in  question, 
V*etween  secondary  school  students  who 
are  preparing  for  college  and  those 
who  are  not.  It  holds  that  its  curricu¬ 
lum  suggestions  are  equally  valid  for 
students  in  either  category. 


The  Commission  was  faced  at  the 
outset  with  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
from  the  public  schools  to  include 
some  of  the  other  social  studies,  and 
notably  economics  and  political  sci¬ 
ence,  as  separate  school  studies,  with 
provision  for  separate  examination  of 
tiiese  subjects  in  the  College  Entrance 
Board  examination.  In  response  to 
this  pressure,  it  went  so  far  as  to  ap¬ 
point  a  subcommittee  of  political  sci¬ 
entists,  economists  and  sociologists  to 
consider  the  matter  in  detail  and  to 
present  recommendations.  This  sub¬ 
committee  submitted  two  reports  which 
took  the  form  of  outlines  for  a  one- 
year  course  in  economics  and  a  one- 
year  course  in  contemporary  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  Commission  rejected  the 
outline  for  the  course  in  contempo¬ 
rary  civilization  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  inadequate.  It  approved  of 
the  outline  course  in  economics  as  a 
good  survey  of  the  field,  but  finally 
declined  to  endorse  it  on  the  general 
grounds  that  any  separate  considera¬ 
tion  of  man’s  economic  life  as  distinct 


1  Printed  in  “The  Social  Studies."  December,  19S6,  pp.  546>C6.  Reprints  may  be  secured 
from  Coliege  Entmuce  Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York. 

2  Cf.,  for  example,  numerous  articles  In  “Sodal  Education."  February,  March,  April,  May, 
1937.  The  stafT  of  History  I  at  Har\'ard  published  “An  Analysis  of  the  Report,"  etc.,  as  a 
separate  leaflet  in  March,  1937.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  criticisms  of  the  "Report"  has  been 
distributed  in  mimeographed  form  by  the  History  Department  of  Phillips  Ehceter  Academy. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  attack  upon  the  “Report"  by  the  one  dissenting  member 
of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Tyler  Kepner,  which  Is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  “Report"  in  “The 
Social  Studies,"  December,  1936. 

The  report  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  Ehigland  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  In  New  York,  December,  1936,  and  again  at  the  spring  conference  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  In  March,  1937;  and  again  at  Schoolmen’s  Week  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1987,  and  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  Middle  SUtes 
Association  of  History  and  Social  Science  Teachers  In  Philadelphia  in  May,  1937,  and  again  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Teachers  Association  at  Northampton  in  May,  1937. 
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from  all  other  manifestations  of  his 
social  activity  had  better  be  deferred 
until  later.*  The  Commission  felt 
that  at  the  school  age  it  is  fimdamen- 
tally  important  that  human  society 
should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
the  interaction  of  all  the  important 
factors  relevant  to  an  understanding 
of  social  behavior  be  considered  to¬ 
gether.  It  feared  that  the  selection 
of  economics  for  special  consideration 
would  inevitably  involve  the  slighting 
of  other  social  studies  and  might  well 
contribute  to  that  overemphasis  upon 
the  purely  material  aspects  of  human 
living  which  it  ought  to  be  the  func¬ 
tion  of  education  to  chasten  and  cor¬ 
rect. 

But  there  would  clearly  have  been 
very  little  justification  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  economics  as  a  separate  study 
if  the  Commission  were  to  allow  his¬ 
tory  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the 
term  to  monopolize  the  field.  For  that 
reason  it  wrestled  long  and  hard  with 
a  definition  of  the  term  history.  What 
it  finally  arrived  at  was  the  study  of 
man’s  past  in  all  its  important  aspects, 
economic  as  w’ell  as  political,  cultural 
as  well  as  economic.  This  is  a  feature 
of  the  Commission’s  report  which  it 
is  very  important  to  emphasize  because 
a  good  many  critics  of  the  report  seem 
to  have  ignored  it.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Commission  thought  of  history 
rather  as  a  method  of  approach  to  a 
subject  than  as  the  factual  content  of 
a  subject.  What  it  really  wanted  the 
sfcondary  school  student  to  get  was  a 
picture  of  human  society  as  a  develop¬ 
ing  organism  to  which  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  as  well  as  modern  Americans 
made  significant  contributions.  The 
Commission  realized  that  in  the  story 


of  this  development  all  manifestations 
of  social  activity  were  relevant,  and 
that  the  selection  of  the  most  relevant 
facts  should  not  be  limited  by  restrict¬ 
ing  history  to  politics  or  economics, 
or  religion,  or  the  fine  arts,  or  any 
other  particular  form  of  social  action. 

That  is  what  the  Commission  means 
by  history.  Its  definition  has  been 
criticized  because  it  is  so  all-inclusive, 
which  is  a  little  like  criticizing  astron¬ 
omy  because  it  reaches  out  for  all  the 
high  heavens.  The  development  of 
human  society  is  inevitably  inclusive 
of  all  the  factors  entering  into  its  de¬ 
velopment,  and  we  do  not  gain  much 
in  the  way  of  insight  into  the  problem 
if  we  arbitrarily  rule  out  large  and 
important  manifestations  of  social  ac¬ 
tion.  The  difficult  business  is,  of 
course,  that  in  a  very  large  subject 
of  this  sort  a  very  rigorous  process  of 
selection  and  elimination  has  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  We  cannot  attempt  to  teach 
any  more  than  a  very  limited  number 
of  facts  out  of  all  the  known  facts. 
IIow  are  these  facts  to  be.  selected? 
Are  there  any  criteria  which  we  can 
set  up  as  a  basis  for  selection  ?  These 
were  the  questions  which  l>othered  the 
Comipission  most  of  all. 

The  old-fashioned  textbook  answered 
them  by  confining  its  attention  in  the 
main  to  purely  political  facts.  More 
recent  textlxwk  writers,  conscious  of 
the  enormous  importance  of  facts  not 
political,  have  drawn  in  economic,  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  facts.  But  there  is 
no  clearly  defined  pattern,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  presentation  shows  almost  as 
many  variations  as  there  are  text¬ 
books.  Within  reasonable  limits  this 
variation  is  desirable,  but  when  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students  are  called  upon 


3  The  report  of  this  subcommittee  on  its  proposed  survey  of  economics  Is  printed  in  "Social 
Education,"  April,  1937,  pp.  25995. 
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to  leap  that  hurdle  tnown  as  college 
entrance  examinations,  and  when  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  are  called  upon 
to  prepare  these  students  for  that 
hurdle,  it  is  very  disconcerting  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  what  one  thought  was  his¬ 
tory  turned  out  not  to  be  history  at 
all  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner,  that 
what  one  regarded  as  negligible  he 
held  to  be  very  important,  and  that 
the  matters  upon  which  one  placed 
one’s  main  efforts  he  dismissed  as  in- 
signifieant. 

So  far  as  the  college  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  are  concerned,  what  it  comes 
down  to  is  that  teachers  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  examination  thumb  over 
the  questions  set  in  previous  years  and 
try  to  gauge  the  scope  of  the  subject 
by  the  range  of  questions  actually 
asked  about  it.  Probably  that  is  one 
reason  why  subjects  which  have  been 
defined  with  much  greater  precision 
have  come  to  occupy  the  position  of 
major  importance  in  schools  primarily 
devoted  to  the  business  of  getting  stu¬ 
dents  into  college.  It  is  hard  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  subordinate  place  which  the  so¬ 
cial  studies,  including  history,  occupy 
in  their  curricula  on  any  other 
grounds. 

In  any  event,  the  Commission, 
while  not  wishing  to  make  any  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  for  the  contents  of 
s  curriculum,  felt  definitely  that  some 
reasonable  basis  of  choice  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  relevant  facts  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  suggested. 

Put  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  the  unimportant 
and  the  important  facts  until  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  questions  was 
faced,  to  wit:  Whv  teach  the  stuff  at 
all? 


Unfortunately,  this  question  is 
rarely  raised,  or  rather  it  is  raised,  as 
Dr.  Horn  points  out,*  simply  as  a 
kind  of  ritual  rather  than  as  a  guid¬ 
ing  purpose.  Most  of  our  effective 
current  questionings  have  to  do  with 
how  to  teach  history  rather  than  why 
to  teach  it.  One  diflSculty  is  that  so 
many  subjects  have  some  sort  of  stake 
in  history  that  it  comes  to  be  regarded, 
now  as  the  handmaid  of  literature, 
now  of  politics,  now  of  economics. 
This  man  wants  to  use  it  to  set  Shake¬ 
speare  in  his  background,  that  man 
Xapoleon,  the  third  man  Adam  Smith 
or  Karl  Marx.  Some  count  history 
among  the  humanities,  some  among 
the  social  studies.  In  the  multitude 
of  these  conflicting  claims  it  may  be 
permissible  to  classify  those  interested 
in  the  propagation  of  history  into  two 
groups:  one,  which  we  might  call  the 
cultural  group,  seeks  a  knowledge  of 
the  past  as  part  of  the  equipment  of 
a  cultivated  person  without  special 
reference  to  the  immediate  social  val¬ 
ue  of  such  knowledge ;  the  other, 
which  we  might  call  the  societary 
group,  regards  man’s  past  as  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  his  endeavor  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  various  problems  atten¬ 
dant  upon  group  living  and  looks  to 
it  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  those 
same  problems  in  their  current  con¬ 
temporary  form.  It  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  attempt  to  arrange  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  terms  of  these  views  of 
history,  but,  roughly  speaking,  the 
private  ])reparatory  schools  lean  to  the 
cultural  view,  the  public  schools  to 
the  social  view. 

In  its  broadest  aspects,  of  course, 
culture  means  the  application  of 


4  Emeat  Horn;  "Methods  of  Instruction  In  the  Social  Studies”  (Report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Social  Studies  of  the  A.  H.  A.,  Part  XV),  New  York.  19S7,  p,  4. 
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tion  is  almost  as  essential,  if  we  are 
to  do  anything  to  meet  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  public  schools.  Eng> 
lish  history  has  been  eliminated  as  a 
separate  subject  with  some  reluctance, 
partly  because  of  the  decreasing  inter¬ 
est  in  it  in  the  schools  as  revealed  by 
those  who  offer  it  in  college  entrance 
examinations,  partly  because  its  unique 
significance  becomes  more  apparent  if 
studied  in  connection  with  contempo¬ 
raneous  development  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  it  might  be  reinstated  as 
a  separate  field  if  there  were  any 
widespread  demand  for  it.  Ancient 
history,  the  Commission  feels,  should 
certainly  be  studied,  though  not  in 
great  detail.  It  might  well  be  com¬ 
bined  with  mediaeval  history  to  form 
one  year’s  work. 

The  Commission  recognizes  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
application  of  its  recommendations 
and  suggests  that  modifications  be 
made  by  slow  degrees.  It  hopes  that 
practical  school  teachers  who  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  general  aims  and 
purposes  of  its  report  will  prepare  and 
print  sample  curricula  in  the  field  of 
their  particular  interest  to  illustrate 
how  these  aims  and  purposes  may  be 
realized.  And  it  hopes  also  that 
some  practical  experimenting  may  be 
attempted.  The  report  of  the  work 


done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry 
Bard  in  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
naore  reveals  very  encouraging  prog¬ 
ress  already  in  that  direction. 

So  far  the  critioiam  levelled  against 
the  report  has  been  largely  based  upon 
the  presumption  that  it  cannot  be  made 
tc  work.  Experience  teaches  that 
ideas  fundamentally  sound  can  be 
made  to  work.  Experience  also 
teaches  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  inertia  to  be  overcome  be¬ 
fore  any  change,  however  beneficial, 
can  be  effected.  The  important  thing 
for  educators  to  remember  is  that  edu¬ 
cational  techniques  are  means  to  ends, 
not  ends  in  themselves.  So  many  of 
us  get  so  tied  to  the  machinery  of  a 
particular  curriculum  that  we  forget 
that  our  business  is  not  to  run  an 
educational  machine  but  to  prepare 
young  America  for  fruitful  and  happy 
living. 

As  for  history,  it  begins  to  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  unless  we  enlarge  its  scope 
and  make  clear  its  social  significance, 
it  will  be  crowded  into  an  obscure 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  make  way  for  the  more 
obviously  social  studies.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  suffered  a  partial  eclipse  in 
many  of  the  private  preparatory 
schools  because  it  has  had  to  navigate 
on  an  unchartered  sea. 


IN  PLACE  OF  SCHOOL  MARKS 

Raymond  Fisher  , 

OBERLIN  COLJ^BQE,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


IT  is  becoming  generally  recognized 
that  our  traditional  marking  sys¬ 
tem,  based  on  competition  among 
children  of  widely  varying  degrees  of 
maturity,  endurance,  health,  and  nat¬ 
ural  ability,  contributes  no  positive 
values  to  the  pupil,  the  parent,  or  to 
society.  Its  evils  have  often  been 
pointed  out  by  the  more  sympathetic 
and  thoughtful  classroom  teachers  and 
admitted  by  leaders  in  the  field  of 
educational  research,  but  only  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  there  been  any  move¬ 
ment  toward  reform  in  the  public 
school.  Just  now  the  reform  se<‘ms  to 
have  acquired  considerable  momentum. 
From  many  parts  of  the  country  come 
reports  of  schools  which  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  plana  for  measure- 
ing  pupil  progress.  Sch(X)ls  in  impor¬ 
tant  centers  as  well  as  small  and  iso¬ 
lated  ones  are  discarding  a  marking 
system  which  they  are  convinced  Ixj- 
longs  to  an  outnuxled  and  artificial 
educational  machine  and  are  trying  to 
find  one  more  suited  to  a  modern  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education. 

An  earlier  effort  toward  reform 
was  the  substitution  of  four  or  five 
letters  in  place  of  the  percentage 
grading  plan.  In  an  age  when  learn¬ 
ing  was  conceived  of  as  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  textbook  material,  it  may 
have  been  possible,  at  least  in  some 
subjects,  to  mark  children  in  exact  per¬ 
centages.  But  teachers  who  were  re¬ 
quired  to  mark  such  things  as  beha¬ 
vior,  interest,  and  appreciation  on  a 
percentage  basis,  as  they  sometimes 
were,  protested  that  such  exact  evalu¬ 


ation  could  not,  with  honesty,  be 
made.  The  less  definite  letter  plan 
was  introduced  in  response  to  the 
need  for  more  equitable  measurement. 
At  first  this  appeared  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement,  but  when  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  out  an  average  mark  for 
the  entire  course,  the  letters  had  to 
be  changed  to  numbers  and  it  w’as 
apparent  that  there  had  been  no  real 
change.  Teachers  found  the  use  of 
letters  a  little  more  convenient,  per¬ 
haps,  and  not  quite  so  obviously  incon¬ 
sistent.  The  assignment  of  a  grade  of 
C  to  two  children  in  music  apprecia¬ 
tion,  for  example,  instead  of  8.3  to 
one  and  84  to  another,  was  less  plainly 
ridiculous.  In  principle,  however, 
they  are  the  same.  Neither  plan  can 
be  justified  in  terms  of  accuracy  or 
justice.  Every  school  has  recurrent 
instances  of  a  piece  of  work  evaluated 
by  one  teacher  at  an  A  which  another 
teacher  in  the  same  school  would  con¬ 
sider  worth  only  a  C ,  or  even,  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  an  F.  With  the  advent 
of  the  letter  plan  there  has  been  no 
less  unfair  competition,  no  less  incen¬ 
tive  for  cheating  and  for  other  forms 
of  dishonesty,  no  fewer  failures,  and 
no  greater  objectivity  in  the  measur¬ 
ing  of  progress.  There  is  still  the  mis¬ 
placed  emphasis  on  grades  rather  than 
knowledge,  and  the  same  absence  of 
programs  which  stress  the  development 
of  wholesome  personality  rather  than 
the  mere  acquiring  of  information. 

.  The  superior  child  is  left,  as  before, 
without  sufficient  challenge,  and  the 
one  of  low  ability  is  still  being  sub- 
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jected  to  continual  discouragement. 
Together  in  the  same  classroom,  work¬ 
ing  at  the  same  tasks,  are  the  child 
who  earns  an  A  with  little  effort  and 
another  who  must  apply  himself  dili¬ 
gently  for  the  lowest  passing  mark, 
('hildren  are  still  being  promoted  or 
held  back  because  of  factors  w’hich 
have  little  relation  to  scholastic 
achievement;  such  factors  as  attrac¬ 
tive  personality,  social  status,  good 
bluiling  ability,  or  the  absence  of  these 
advantages. 

The  problem  which  must  be  solved 
by  schools  determined  to  free  them¬ 
selves  of  these  evils,  is  that  of  finding 
some  other  way  of  stimulating  chil¬ 
dren  and  teachers  to  strive  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  some  means  whereby  their 
efforts  may  be  accurately  measured. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  measurements 
are  necessary  in  order  that  teaching 
methods  may  be  tested  and  curricular 
changes  evaluated.  Parents  will  need 
to  be  informed  of  their  children’s  pro¬ 
gress  and  principals  must  know  when 
they  are  ready  for  more  advanced 
work.  Also  standards  of  achievement 
are  needed  in  order  that  readiness  for 
high  school  or  college  entrance  may  be 
ascertained.  Above  all,  there  must  be 
some  way  of  finding  w'hether  each 
child’s  educational  diet  is  adapted  to 
his  needs. 

The  use  here  of  the  word  “diet,” 
suggests  an  analogy  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  a  point  of  view 
that  usually  precedes  any  genuine 
reform  in  the  marking  system.  When 
the  doctor  weighs  the  young  child 
from  week  to  week  it  is  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  find  out  whether  that  child 
is  being  properly  nourished.  He 
knows  that  there  is  a  scientific  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  old  saying  that  what  is 
one  man’s  meat  may  be  another’s  poi¬ 


son,  and  he  knows,  too.  that  the  same 
cod-liver  oil  which  helps  to  build  one 
child  has  been  proved  to  be  decidedly 
harmful  in  certain  cases  to  another. 
He  places  the  youngster  on  the  scales 
with  exjnfidence  that  the  weight  regis¬ 
tered  there  will  be  just  so  much  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  child’s  social  status,  of 
his  type  of  personality,  of  his  desire  to 
w’eigh  more  or  less,  or  of  the  mother’s 
and  doctor’s  interest  in  the  outcome. 
If  the  scales  indicate  that  the  child  is 
seriously  underweight  no  effort  is 
made  to  impress  him  with  his  failure 
to  measure  up  to  the  desired  standard 
and  nothing  is  said  to  make  him  feel 
inferior  because  he  does  not  weigh 
more.  Neither  is  he  forced  to  give 
up  his  old  companions  and  step  back 
in  humiliation  with  younger  children 
who  are  better  nourished  for  their  age. 

In  fact,  the  doctor  does  not  usually 
find  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  in¬ 
form  the  child  of  his  shortcoming 
with  respect  to  weight,  particularly  if 
the  child  is  already  too  aware  of  his 
ill-health.  The  scales  have  indicated 
that  the  diet  w’hich  was  recommendeil 
has  failed,  somehow,  to  produce  the 
results  which  were  expected.  The 
doctor  proceeds  to  make  further  tests 
in  an  effort  to  discover  what  was  lack¬ 
ing.  He  consults  with  the  mother 
alone.  Has  she  done  her  part  by  en¬ 
forcing  regular  habits  ?  Has  she  been 
careful  to  see  that  the  child  had  the 
needed  rest  periods  following  meals, 
etc?  If  the  mother  assures  him  that 
she  has  followed  his  advice  faithfully 
in  every  respect,  then  the  doctor  must 
review  his  own  diagnosis  of  the  case. 
Perhaps  a  different  diet  is  indicated 
with  more  rest.  He  must  consider  the 
possibility  of  organic  deficiency  or 
other  deeper  trouble  as  the  root  of  his 
failure  to  bring  the  child  up  to  the 
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desired  state  of  nourishment.  In  any 
event  his  conclusion  must  be  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  his 
treatment  of  the  case  and  that  other 
methods  are  called  for.  It  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  blame  the  child  for 
his  deficiency. 

Now,  what  is  the  procedure  of  the 
school  in  a  similar  case  of  mental  mal¬ 
nutrition  ?  When  a  child  has  failed 
to  measure  up  to  a  desired  standard 
in  arithmetic  or  spelling  the  school 
has  usually  proceeded  on  the  theory 
that,  not  the  educational  diet,  but  the 
child  was  inadequate.  Instead  of 
making  an  effort  to  adjust  the  child's 
mental  diet  to  his  particular  needs  or 
powers  of  digestion,  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  child  instead. 
He  was  urged  to  make  a  greater  effort 
to  fit  himself  to  the  school  program 
and,  if  he  persisted  in  failing  to  ad¬ 
just,  was  frequently  penalized  for  his 
failure  and  made  to  understand  that 
he  was  inferior  to  those  who  were  able 
to  conform.  It  was  seldom  admitted 
that  the  child  is  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  school  system  and,  in  many 
cases,  as  completely  unable  to  adapt 
himself  to  its  demands  as  he  is  to  ad¬ 
just  his  physical  condition  to  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  mother  and  doctor. 

The  child  is  often  treated  as  though 
he  had  willfully  chosen  to  be  a  misfit 
and  a  failure.  Yet  it  is  the  essential 
nature  of  childhood  to  struggle  for 
conformity,  and  if  a  given  child  does 
not  achieve  success  at  school  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  because  he  has  been  impotent  to 
do  so  in  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
school  program.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
those  who  fail  to  adjust  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  school  are  always  the 
least  intelligent.  The  list  of  eminent 
people  who  have  been  school  failures 


is  so  long  and  so  impressive  that  it 
gives  us  cause  for  very  serious  reflec¬ 
tion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  standards 
which  have  been  set. 

It  would  appear  that  any  genuine 
reform  in  the  marking  system  must 
lie  preceded  by  a  complete  revision  of 
educational  philosophy.  Not  only  the 
means  of  testing  but  the  reasons  for 
testing  will  be  different  from  those  of 
the  traditional  ^stem.  The  new  tests 
of  a  reform  program  will  be  given  in 
an  effort  to  find  the  educational  diet 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child.  The  results  of  these  clinical 
tests  w’ill  not  be  used  as  cudgels  for 
the  child  but  rather  as  guides  for 
teacher,  parent,  and  administrator. 
The  emphasis  will  be  shifted  from  the 
needs  of  the  illusory  average  child  to 
those  of  the  very  real  individual  child. 
Any  reform  w’orthy  of  the  name  will 
remove  the  incentive  for  gradc-chas- 
ing  and  substitute  the  desire  for  pro¬ 
ductive  workmanship.  School  marks, 
originated  in  the  first  place  as  a  simple 
device  for  denoting  school  progress 
but  of  late  become  an  end  in  them¬ 
selves,  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert 
the  attention  from  the  real  purposes 
of  education.  Children  who  have  be¬ 
come  too  much  concerned  with  the 
passing  of  tests  and  the  winning  of 
t(‘acher-approval  as  expressed  in  high 
marks,  must  be  given  fresh  motiva¬ 
tion  for  the  acquiring  of  knowledge. 

How  can  all  this  be  done?  What 
are  the  first  steps?  Where  are  the 
clinical  tests  which  will  measure  a 
pupil’s  progress  as  the  scales  measure 
his  weight  ?  How  can  our  children 
be  spared  the  humiliation  and  injury 
of  defeat  in  a  game  whose  rules  do  not 
always  conform  to  their  nature  or  abil¬ 
ity  ?  What  motivation  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  grades  so  that  children  will 
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desire  knowledge  rather  than  marks? 

Although  the  answers  to  some  of 
these  questions  are  now  in  the  making 
and  as  yet  incomplete,  still  there  is 
far  more  data  than  is  being  made  use 
of  in  our  schools.  Standardized  tests, 
proven  to  have  a  high  d^ree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  are  available  and  are  waiting 
to  be  used  more  extensively  in  place 
of  teacher  estimates.  Young  teachers 
in  training  schools  are  being  initiated 
in  the  use  of  these  objective  tests  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  older  teachers 
should  not  learn  their  use  as  well. 
The  results  of  the  tests,  like  the 
weight  chart  of  the  nurse  or  doctor, 
serve  as  guides  to  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  as  well  as  to  parents.  By  their 
means  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
a  child’s  development  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  so  that  home  and  school  may 
cooperate  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate 
deficiencies  and  assist  the  child  in  his 
adjustment  to  the  proper  demands  of 
the  social  environment.  The  child,  as 
a  rule,  need  not  even  be  aware  of  his 
measurement,  for  his  mental  develop¬ 
ment  will  take  place  in  proportion  as 
nature  has  endowed  him  with  capaci¬ 
ties  and  the  adults  of  his  environment 
have  been  able  to  suit  his  program  to 
those  capacities.  That  he  is  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  succeed  may  be 
taken  completely  for  granted  just  as 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
child  would  choose  to  be  puny  and 
ailing  if  he  knew  how  to  make  him¬ 
self  strong  and  healthy. 

The  new  type  of  school  will  face 
squarely  the  fact  that  when  things  go 
wrong  with  young  children  it  is  the 
failure  of  the  school  or  the  home,  or 
both,  rather  than  of  the  child.  It 
will  understand  that  the  young,  im¬ 
mature  creature,  thrown  on  the  mercy 
of  his  environment  cannot  be  logically 


expected  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
a  failure  to  adapt  to  that  environment. 
If  the  results  expected  from  a  given 
child  are  not  forthcoming  the  8cho(d 
sets  itself  the  task  of  finding  the  rea¬ 
son  why  and  then  of  making  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  hope  of  eradicating  its 
failure.  One  child,  for  example,  has 
fallen  below  the  standard  in  reading. 
What  is  the  matter?  Clinical  tests 
are  administered  with  the  result  that 
the  child  may  be  found  to  have  defec¬ 
tive  vision  or  some  other  physical 
handicap;  he  may  be  unable  to  con¬ 
centrate  because  of  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances  connected  with  home  or  play¬ 
ground;  he  may  be  suffering  from 
fatigue  due  to  insuflScient  sleep;  or 
the  reading  material  may  not  be  suited 
to  his  stage  of  development  or  his 
natural  interests.  There  are  dozens 
of  possible  reasons  for  his  deficiency 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  find  those  which  apply  to  his 
particular  case. 

How  many  children,  after  a  year’s 
exposure  to  elementary  history,  are 
left  with  only  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  it  is  all  about!  “Why  has  this 
child  failed  in  history?”  we  may  in¬ 
quire.  The  teacher  may  say  it  was 
due  to  lack  of  interest.  Certainly; 
but  why  was  there  no  interest?  Was 
the  teaching  dry  and  inexpert,  with  no 
appeal  to  his  imagination?  Was  the 
child’s  background  of  reading  and  ex¬ 
perience  insufficient  for  understanding 
the  subject  as  interpreted  by  the 
teacher?  Here  again  there  are  many 
possible  reasons  for  failure  and  the 
school  must  try  to  find  the  trouble. 

Reports  to  parents  in  schools  which 
have  adopted  some  objective  form  of 
measuring  pupil  progress  may  be  very 
simple  or  quite  detailed,  depending  on 
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the  needfl  of  a  particular  case.  When 
there  are  difficulties  which  call  for 
home  cociperation,  these  are  pointed 
cut  and  accompanied  by  suggestions. 
The  tendency  is  to  emphasize  social 
development  and  due  allowance  is 
made  for  differences  in  ability.  Stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement  worked  out  on  a 
basis  of  endowment  will  be  set  up  by 
the  school  in  order  that  teachers  will 
know  how  much  they  may  reasonably 
expect  of  each  child.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
vious  reason  why  children  should  be 
made  conscious  of  their  own  school 
progress.  If  they  are  hungry  and  the 
food  is  appetizing,  they  will  eat.  Why 
make  them  self-conscious^  Nature 
provides  the  appetite  in  the  form  of 
curiosity,  interests,  “instinct  for  work¬ 
manship,”  pride  in  creation,  urge  for 


activity,  etc.  The  school  provides  the 
food.  If  the  menu  has  not  always 
been  suited  to  the  child’s  natural  appe¬ 
tite  but  rather  to  what  it  was  thought 
the  child’s  appetite  should  be  in  view 
of  adult  interests,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
artificial  goals,  competition,  coercion, 
and  other  ways  of  trying  to  make  the 
horse  drink  were  so  widely  used.  Ar¬ 
tificial  learning,  which  has  no  relation 
to  their  lives  and  no  appeal  to  the ' 
imagination  of  children,  will  probably 
continue  to  require  an  accompaniment 
of  prodding  and  punishment.  The 
new  type  of  motivation  and  evalua¬ 
tion  calls  for  a  corresponding  revision 
of  the  curriculum,  so  that  only  those 
subjects  and  methods  which  can  stand 
up  to  the  critical  demands  of  a  dy¬ 
namic  society  will  be  retained. 
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Studies  in  Psycboloc^y  of  Beading, 
Volume  I.  BJdited  by  Joseph  Tiffin,  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychologj’, 
No.  21,  Psychological  Review  Company, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  1937.  149  pp. 

This  monograph  presents  the  results  of 
research  at  the  Reading  Clinic  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  The  first  three 
investigations  utilize  eye-movement  pho¬ 
tography  as  a  method  of  studying  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  silent  and  oral  reading 
among  college  students.  The  fourth  study 
deals  with  maturation  of  visual  func¬ 
tions  in  children  in  the  elementary  school. 
AU  four  of  these  investigations  dealing 
with  important  phases  of  reading  are 
marked  by  careful  scholarship  and  clear 
presentation. 

These  eye-movement  studies  are  a  re¬ 
freshing  change  from  the  older  ones 
which  showed  an  appalling  disregard  of 
central  functions  and  apparently  assumed 
that  because  they  were  measuring  pe¬ 
ripheral  functions  in  a  complicated  man¬ 
ner  that  they  were  dealing  with  the  cause 
of  good  or  poor  reading.  These  studies, 
however,  are  concerned  with  eye-move¬ 
ment  habits  in  relation  to  the  ability  of 
the  reader  and  the  problems  which  he 
meets.  In  Dr.  Anderson’s  study,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  eye-movements  were  measured  in 
relation  to  three  levels  of  difficulty  in 
silent  reading  and  in  relation  to  the 
purpose  of  the  reader  when  he  was  in¬ 
structed;  first,  to  get  the  general  idea 
only;  second,  to  obtain  a  moderate  knowl- 
iKlge  of  the  content;  and  third,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  complete  and  detailed  knowledge. 
While  eye-movements  were  affected  ad¬ 
versely  for  both  good  and  poor  readers 
by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  selec¬ 
tion,  even  greater  differences  were  dis¬ 
covered  with  the  increase  in  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem  assigned  the  reader.  lie 
concludes  that  “variations  in  eye-move- 
inent  are  produced  by  conditions  which 
control  the  course  and  needs  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  processes  in  reading.” 


Utilizing  an  eye-voice  camera  developed 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  laboratory.  Dr. 
Fairbanks  found  also  that  the  eye-move¬ 
ments  were  conditioned  by  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  reading.  The  eye-move¬ 
ment  behavior  was  affected  by  such  things 
as  unfamiliar  words,  unusual  sentence 
structure,  punctuation  marks,  difficulty  of 
material,  and  other  fjactors  which  ef¬ 
fected  the  central  processes  of  the  reader. 
This  study  also  lends  weight  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  reading  difficulties  are  usu¬ 
ally  central  rather  than  peripheral.  A 
somewhat  similar  study  reported  in  the 
same  monograph  by  Anderson  and  Swan¬ 
son  concludes  that  immature  readers  pre¬ 
sent  quite  similar  habits  in  oral  and  in 
silent  reading,  while  mature  readers  show 
more  refined  perception  in  silent  reading 
than  in  oral  reading. 

'While  it  might  be  said  that  these  in¬ 
vestigations  merely  confirm  relationships 
that  were  already  known  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  of  reading,  it  is  an  encour¬ 
aging  thing  to  find  that  laboratory  tech¬ 
nicians  are  beginning  to  approach  more 
closely  the  practical  problems  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.  The  earlier  studies 
which  took  eye-movements  to  be  the  cause 
of  poor  reading,  resulted  in  rather  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  train  peripheral  func¬ 
tions  by  having  the  patient  focus  his  eyes 
at  fixed  spots  on  the  page  and  in  other 
ways  to  perform  improved  visual  gym¬ 
nastics.  These  studies  show  that  if  read¬ 
ing  is  to  be  improved,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  development  and  to 
his  perceptual  difficulties  in  the  relation 
to  words,  sentence  structures,  meaning 
and  purpose.  They  serve  to  tom  atten¬ 
tion  to  educational  analysis  of  faulty 
habits,  confusion  and  difficulty  in  central 
reading  processes,  and  bring  the  work  of 
the  laboratory  psychologists  closer  to  that 
of  the  practical  classroom  teacher. — Don¬ 
ald  D.  Dubbell,  Boston  University  School 
of  Education. 
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The  Land  of  Wales.  By  EUuned  and 
Peter  Lewi*.  Charlee  Scribner’e  Sons, 
New  York.  1937.  120  $3.00. 

This  is  another  addition  to  that  maf^- 
niflcent  series  of  books  which  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  has  been  making  avail¬ 
able  to  American  readers,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  English  Countryside  Series. 
In  the  present  volume  the  Welsh  scene 
has  been  depicted  vividly  and  graphic¬ 
ally.  The  130  illustrations,  especially 
beautiful  photographs,  reveal  the  most 
characteristic  elements  of  Welsh  life  and 
scenery.  Mountain  and  moorland,  river 
and  valley,  coast  and  estuary,  are  all 
pictured  in  their  rugged  and  natural 
grandeur.  These  are  well  set  off  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  culture  features  of  the  land 
placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man— cathe¬ 
dral  and  fortress,  castle  and  factory, 
farmhouse  and  mansion,  market-place 
and  mountain  hamlet,  playing  field  and 
coal  field. 

Eiluned  and  Peter  I.«wis  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  splendid  account  of  the  country 
they  so  obviously  love.  Within  the  brief 
space  of  slightly  over  one  hundred  pages 
they  tell  the  story  of  Wales  from  the 
very  beginnings  in  the  dawn  of  his¬ 
tory  down  to  the  hectic  days  of  post¬ 
depression  times.  Life  on  the  land  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  life  in  the  fortresses  and  in 
the  towns.  Integrated  with  all  is  the 
Welsh  urge  for  community  life.  Then 
the  medieval  era  is  discussed  and  with 
it  the  labor  of  the  people.  The  sheep 
raisers  and  the  drovers  who  guided  the 
sheep  to  the  markets  over  the  hills  occu¬ 
pied  a  colorful  page  in  the  history  of  the 
land.  The  authors  then  point  out  the 
beginnings  of  the  factory  system  and  the 
rise  of  coal  mining  in  south  Wales  to  a 
position  of  paramount  import-ance.  Sport 
and  religion,  too,  each  receive  a  chapter. 
The  authors  picture  these  unique  people 
at  their  games,  at  nigby,  on  the  hunt,  on 
the  links,  in  field  and  stream,  and  (alas, 
like  so  many  other  industrial  peoples)  on 
the  side-lines.  The  story*  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  religion  occupies  space  in  the  book 
and  a  bit  is  given  about  the  ancient 
church  in  Wales  that  antedated  the 
church  of  Augustine  at  Canterbury.  The 
final  dominance  of  Roman  Christianity 


and  the  decline  of  the  Celtic  church  is 
fully  explained.  The  authors  continue 
with  the  advent  of  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  birth  of  Welsh  noncon¬ 
formity.  This  section  concludes  with  the 
account  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Welsh  Church  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Nor  do  the  authors  fail  to  bring  in  the 
Welsh  singing  societies  and  the  native 
love  for  song. 

One  of  the  concluding  chapters  deals 
with  the  remarks  made  by  famous  trav¬ 
ellers  to  the  land,  from  earliest  times 
down  through  the  days  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Johnson  to  the  present.  It  was  Bos¬ 
well's  great  hero  that  remarked  upon 
his  visit  to  Wales:  **A  blade  of  grass  is 
always  a  blade  of  grass  whether  in  one 
country  or  another  (apparently  the  Doc¬ 
tor  was  no  lover  of  scenery)  ;  let  us.  if 
we  do  talk,  talk  about  something;  men 
and  w’omen  are  the  subject  of  my  in¬ 
quiry;  let  us  see  how  they  differ  from 
those  we  have  left  behind.”  The  authors’ 
last  chapter  is  on  the  “Spirit  of  Wales.” 
In  this  they  sum  up  the  traditions,  cus¬ 
toms,  mores,  and  attitudes  of  these  folk 
of  w’ostem  Britain.  “The  Land  of  Wales” 
is  an  enlightening  and  lovely  volume. 
School  libraries  will  want  to  have  this 
volume  on  their  shelves,  ns  indeed  they 
will  wish  to  have  the  entire  aeries  of 
which  this  book  is  but  a  single  unit. — 
William  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

«  •  • 

Camping  and  Guidance.  By  Krne*t  O. 
Oebome.  Association  Press,  New  York. 
1937.  192  pp.  $2.00. 

The  writer  of  this  timely  book  is  a 
member  of  the  Child  Development  Insti¬ 
tute,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Out  of  his  years  of  experience  in 
the  field  of  education,  and  after  special 
studies  in  guidance  problems  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  in  a  large  camp  of  younger 
boys,  he  speaks  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
It  is  well  that  such  a  volume  has  appeared 
at  this  time. 

In  the  present  3’ear  and  in  future  years 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  growth  in 
the  camp  enterprise.  There  will  be  many 
new  camps  of  many  kinds.  Private  camps 
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will  increase  in  numbers  and  in  f^eo- 
gfraphic  distribution ;  campa  with  new 
program-plans  will  derelop;  Institutions 
(social,  reli^oua,  scientific,  industrial 
and  educational)  will  establish  camps  of 
their  own;  and  a  general  forw’ard  move¬ 
ment  will  characterize  the  camp  world. 
In  this  progressive  period  of  camping 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  selfish 
money-making,  numerical  infiation,  un¬ 
fair  competition,  material  propaganda, 
carelessly  considered  standards,  and 
growth  that  outstrips  educational  and 
character-forming  procedure.  There  will 
also  be  unusual  opportunities  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  delightful  environment, 
the  informal  atmosphere,  the  free  spirit, 
the  play  processes,  surprise,  adventure, 
concrete  materials  and  the  deep  spiritual 
impulses  that  are  generated  spontane¬ 
ously  in  the  normal  life  in  camp,  for  edu¬ 
cation,  life-training,  personal  guidance 
and  character  development.  In  every 
wholesome  boy  and  girl  there  are  natural 
tendencies  toward  righteousness;  hunger 
for  knowledge;  immeasurable  capacities; 
and  real  desires  that  need  only  to  be 
guided  by  wisdom  and  personal  Interest 
into  the  full  attainment  of  culture,  char¬ 
acter  and  useful  life. 

Though  it  may  seem  to  some  that  the 
camp  that  formed  a  basis  for  the  inves¬ 


tigations  and  conclusions  set  forth  in  this 
volume  may  have  had  too  many  officials, 
the  scheme  is  intereating.  In  a  camp  of 
two  hundred  boys  there  were  forty  lead¬ 
ers— one  for  each  five  boys.  In  addition 
to  the  Director  and  his  usual  body  of 
assistants  and  counselors,  there  was  a 
Personnel  Director,  a  Program  Director, 
Section  Directors,  a  Camp  Mother,  health 
officers  and  “Cruisers.”  While  all  were 
expected  to  do  guidance  work,  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director  with  his  associated  cruis¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  had  the  major  respon¬ 
sibility  in  looking  after  the  difficult  ad¬ 
justments  and  the  special  guidance  prob¬ 
lems.  This  plan  of  having  special  persons 
for  the  guidance  of  boys  is  a  good  <me, 
and  is  well  set  forth  and  fully  explained 
in  this  practical  book. 

If  every  Camp  Director  could  read  Mr. 
Osborne’s  volume,  then  follow  up  his  wise 
suggestions,  our  camps  would  be  better 
in  every  way.  Oenerally  speaking,  our 
camp  literature  is  not  of  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  literary  and  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence,  but  this  book  has  real  merit  and 
deserves  faithful  reading  and  thoughtful 
consideration  by  every  camp  leader,  not 
forgetting  the  camp  counselors. — IgAain 
Amos  Bsookb,  Instructor  in  Fundamentals 
of  Camping  Boston  University  School  of 
Education. 
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